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companies will make a great reduction in the cost 
of every insurance policy they write for you if your 
buildings are rodded with the 


insist on the buildings being well protected with lightning rods. When so protected they make a |] 
reduction of from 10 to 33% percent. This they do if you buy your lightning rods from Dodd & f 
“Sei | 
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Copy mailed free to each applicant for prices on our Modern Drain Tile. 
N. Y. STATE SEWER PIPE CO., - - 
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Do you know that the leading insurance 
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D. & S. SYSTEM OF 


LIGHTNING ROD CONSTRUCTION 


You can easily save the cost of putting lightning rods on your buildings in this way. But re- 
member that insurance men are wise to the fact that all work of this kind must be well done. They 




















the originators of the pure Woven Copper Cable, which they own and control. Dodd & 
Struthers are the only lightning rod manufacturers that comply strictly with the requirements of 
the leading insurance companies—proof positive that our claims are well founded. Be sure you i 
get our eable when rodding your house, All other parts, fixtures, weather-vane, seamless | 
point ; in fact everything that enters into our construction work is and always has been of | 
the best material and workmanship. That's why insurance companies endorse us, They f 










trust our rods, knowing that they have always given protection from lightning. They 
recommend us to every policy holder, because our rods are made right. Our agents 
are licensed by us, Ask the agent to show you the D. & S. Certificate of Authority. if 
If they cannot produce such a certificate, they are not our agents. Beware of 
the man who Is not willing to show his credentials. Good things always have | 
poor imitations. Do not take chances on anything of such importance to 
life and property. Don’t risk an imitation, Now Is the time for action, i 
This is the season of dangerous electrical storms. The D. & S. system | 
We want you to know all about us. Write 
us and we will tell you how to save insurance money. Fillout ¥ 
the coupon and send to us for Prof. West Dodd’s book, }J { 
“The Laws and Nature of Lightning.”’ It’s free to you. jj 
It gives good advice. If acted upon, the lives of your ¥) | 
dear ones or your own may be saved, or loss of \ | 
property prevented. } 
DODD & STRUTHERS ( 
401 Sixth Avenus, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Sond for Free Catalogue 


The Potato Digger Dowden 


imple, s , always in order. Works in all 
soils, all depths, hillside and level. No cutting 
and none missed. Potatoes always clean, lying 
on top of ground. Works well in heavy tops. 


DOWDEN MFG. COMPANY 
1077 Elm Street, Prairie City, ta. U.S.A, 











catalogue 
TAE HOOVER MFG. CO., Box 11 » Avery, Ohte. 
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IT PAYS TO SPRAY 






Does aren work. Fully 
mteed. Write for illustrated 


Diggers, Pickers and Sorters. 











Prevents Clogring % 
BATEMAN MFG. CO.,80x 132-$ GREWLOCH, H. J. 

















In the cigar leaf sections of N Y, Pa 
and O total aereage will come close 
to normal this year, according te ad- 
vices just received by American Agri- 
culturist from a large number of 
growers. In some localities of Pa 
acreage is reported increased slightly. 
The total acreage will met vary much 
from last year. In N Y, in some dis- 
tricts there is a tendency to decrease 
the planting of tobacco, but, taken as 
a whole, not much difference is noted 
by our correspondents from acreage 
of ’°08. As has been stated in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist from time to time 
throughout the buying season, the 
prices of tobacco have fluctuated 
widely in Pa. Barly in the season 
quotations were high and  iater 
pounded down to the 6 and 7c mark. 
But since the tobacco was packed and 
sweated buyers have been forced to 
admit the fair to good quality of the 
crop, and prices have again reached 
a higher level. ‘Some recent sales were 
made around llc. Practically all of 
the last crop is sold. The same buy- 
ing conditions hold fairly true in N ¥ 
except the crop was sold possibly 
earlier, and the average price nearly 
corresponds in each state. 

Damp, cold weather has greatly re- 
tarded development of the young 
plants and set back what once ap- 
peared to be an early transplanting 
period. Reports now indicate very few 
plants in N Y set by June 1. . In Pa, 


however, better progress was made, 
and from 5 to 50% of the crop in 


the various districts was set by that 
date. In O transplanting is late, com- 
pared with New England, but plants 
are making: “avorable progress. 

In the Ct valley plants are further 
developed, and transplanting was well 
under way by the first of this month, 
although the weather prior to that 
date for a few weeks had been un- 
favorable to rapid development. Much 
rain fell, and soil conditions were 
fairly good for transplanting. The 
program of most growers -along the 
river has been one acre a day since 
the last part of May. 


Conditions in Pennsylvania 

Possibly 5% of the crop was planted 
in the field by June 1. Growers re- 
ceived 7@10c p Ib, and a few crops 
brought 11 and 4c. Acreage will be 
normal.—[{M. B., Narvon, Pa. 

We will grow about 10% less tobacco 
than last year. Half of the plants 
were set out by June 1. Practically 
all of the 08 crop was sold at 8c.— 
(W. L. G., Strasburg, Pa. 

Acreage will be reduced in '10, and 
no tobacco was planted in May. To 
date about 90% of the last crop is 
sold.—[A. F., Lock Haven, Pa. 

Very little tobacco is in the fields 
at this date, May 31. We will plant 
about the same acreage last year. 
The ’09 crop brought us p Ib—[L. 
H., Port Royal, Pa. 

We had in the field possibly one- 
fourth of the plants by June 1.° Acre- 
age will be about the same, and prac- 
tically all of the ’09 crop is sold. Barly 
buyers’ selections brought 12@14c p 
Ib, but later sellers received only 8@ 
10c.—[H. C. R., Bast Petersburg, Pa. 

The acreage will be normal, and 
one-half the crop was lanted by 
June 1. Prices were all close to 9%c 
for the 09 crop. Present price is 
11%c—[W. L. F., Ephrata, Pa. 

Buyers are busy packing, and to- 
bacco is turning out much better than 
expected. Nearly all of the ’08 crop 
grown in this township is sold, and the 
average price is about 9c. Half of the 
plants are in the field, and we will in- 
crease acreage at least 5%.—[C. H., 
Columbia, Pa. 

Tobacco acreage is reduced at least 
20% in this county, and we had trans- 
planted at least one-fourth of the 
crop by the first of this month. Farm- 
ers only received 7%c p Ib on the av- 
erage for the '09 crop, which was very 
poor, as it lacked rain while grow- 
ing, and the plants were small and of 
poor quality—{J. B. H., York Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Nearly 10% was planted by the first 
of this month and acreage will be 
normal. About 95% of the crop is sold 
and brought 8% to 12c p Ib, some 
poor grades less—[{A. C., Landis- 
ville, Pa. 

Acreage will be very little smaller 
than in ’09. Plants were held back 


| by cold weather up to June 1, and we 
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will have no planting done up to June 
10. About 90% of the crop is sold and 

ranged from 6@1lic p ib.—{W. 
L. G., Jersey Shore, Pa. 


Statement by New York Growers 

We wilh devote about the same 
amoumt of land to tobacco this year 
as last. Plants have been rather 
backward this spring because of the 
cold weather. Practically none were 
in the field by the first of this month. 
We obtained" 7@9c p Ib for the ‘09 
crop.—_[{F. W. F., Baldwinsville N Y. 

Acreage will be smaller than last 
year, and nome of the plants set in 
the fields beeause of wet, cold weath- 
er. Most all of the crop sold at 6@ 
Se p B.—([H. M., Martville, N Y. 

Ali of our crop sold at 7c p lb last 
year. A will be about 10% 
smaller, and we have not to June 5 
started to transplant. So much rain 
and cold that the plants are back- 
ward.—[E. L. K., Campbell, N Y. 

Some growers sorted and sold their 
tobacco for 12c p lb, but nearly all of 
the ’09 crop went at 6@8c. Up to the 
first of this month we had not trans- 
planted any of the crop which, as far 
as acreage is concerned, will be 10% 
smaller.—[J. P. R., Hannibal, N Y. 

We commenced setting plants in 
the fields the first of this month, and 
will reduce our acreage at least 
10% this year.—[{J. C. M., Horse- 
heads, N Y. 

Every crop of ’09 tobacco produced 
in this township has been sold, and 
the average price was. very low, oc 
p lb. This year we will plant about 
40% less acreage. The weather is 
cold? and plants are late. Not over 
10% were in the fields June 1.—[B. 
c., Big. Flats, N Y. 

We had transplanted by June 1 
about a tenth of the crop. Acreage 
will be the same. Average price re- 
ceived in ’'09 was 6%c p Ib in the 
bdile.—[A. E. L., Rathbone, N Y. 

Due to cold, damp weather no to- 
bacco was set in the field by June 1, 
but we will probably devote to the 
erep about the same amount of land 
as in ’09. All of last crop was sold 
at Sc p Ib—{Z W. H., Baldwins- 
ville, N Y. 

From Ohio and Virginia 

We possibly had 5% of the tobacco 
crop in by June 1, and the acreage 
will be about the same. Average 
price for ’09 tobacco, 90% of which is 
sold, was about 8%c.—[W. E. &., 
Montgomery County, O. 

Cigar leaf nore will be about 5% 
smaller than ih ’09, but tobacco acre- 
age will be nearly normal. Burley is 
taking place of Spanish in some fields. 
Practically all of the last crop was 
sold at 7@10c p lb in the bdle.—[E. 
M. B., Greenville, O. 

Acreage in the Curry district will 
be smaller than in ’09. Plants are 
late in developing this year, but we 
have plenty of them. Up to the first 
of this month there were no plants 
set in the fields. Al! of our last year’s 
crop is sold, and we received about 
16c p lb average.—[C. F. M., Eggle- 
ton, W Va. 


Cultivation of Onions should begin 
as soon as the young plants appear, 
using a wheel hoe, which loosens the 
soil on both sides of the row and 
throws it slightly away from. the 
plants. Hand weeding should follow 
promptly and thinning if necessary. 
The plants should stand about 3 
inches apart in the row, but if the 
soil is rich they will stand crowding. 
If it is not sufficiently fertile it will 
pay to add enough more fertilizers to 
mature the crop, rather than go to 
the expense of thinning, unless the 
plants are altogether too close, which 
is not likely to happen from medium 
seeding. Throughout the growing 
period the crop should be hoed when- 
ever weeds appear or the ground be- 
comes hard and packed, practicing 
always shallow cultivation and keep- 
ing the ground level. The field will 
need to be gone over every 10 days or 
two weeks. When bulbs begin to form 
cultivation may be lessened. 








Carrying Up Case—J. F. B. ,New 


York: A child was hurt on a barbed 
wire fence which inclosed a school 
yard. The father of the child em- 


ployed a lawyer, who brought suit. 
The case was tried and-the father of 
the child lost his case. Should he ap- 
peal? It is doubtful if more satis- 
faction could be obtained by carrying 
this case to a higher court. 





I enjoy my paper very much and 
find some useful information in it. 
I am always 
comes.—[B. 
County, Ala 
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One Acre of Corn Yields 226 Bushels 


Extraordinary Results of a North Carolina Farmer-~-Deep Tillage, Selected Seed and Good Care the Secret--- 
Stable Manure and Chemicals Were Used---Not Fancy Ears but Several Ears to the Stalk His 
Plan--Comments About the Crop---By J. F. Batts of Wake County, North Carolina 


N THE first place this is my first 
letter for publication. Therefore, 
I am not a trained writer; I am, 
however, a young farmer. The 
story of my 226 bushels an acre 
of corn can be told in a few 
words; it centers around good land prepara- 

tion, good seed, and a bold detérmination to 

make as much corn on one acre as hard work 
and close study would produce. My land was 
not extraordinary land in any respect. It 
was not low ground. Eight years ago this 
acre, which last year prodiiced 226 2-3 bushels 
of shelled corn produced only five bushels. 

Last year it produced only eight bushels of 

wheat. Of course, when I made up my mind 

to enter for the Wake county and state of 

North Carolina corn prizes for last year, I 

felt that I was handicapped in so far as my 
land was concerned, and I had to use a great 

deal of manure and fertilizer. 

But I attribute my success to seed selection 
and seed development more than to any one 
thing. E had only one year in which to pre- 
pare my land for the contest, but fortunately 





produced many stalks having from five to 10 
ears, but I have kept steadily to my object 
of producing four good, well-shaped and fully- 
filled ears to the stalk. I planted the acre 
with this seed, selecting the best, and while 
I would have made a good yield with ordinary 
seed, I believe that my six years’ work on 
seed improvement accounts for the very great 
excess of my yield over that of others in 
the contest, my highest competitor having; 
produced less than 160 bushels, and he had 
better land than mine to begin with. That is 
to say, I think that other things being equal, 
my seed added a third to the yield, if not more, 


The Soil and How Prepared 


I kept a diary of this acre, almost day by 
day, and this is on file with the North Caro- 
lina department of agriculture. As for the 
soil, fertilizing and working a few comments 
may be of interest. The soil is stiff, dark, 
sandy upland, top soil 12 inches, with a 10- 
inch, yellow, clay subsoil. It was old land. I 
followed last year’s wheat crop with cowpeas, 
cutting about three tons of vines. On March 


acid and 2000 pounds of cottonseed meal. 
» These were broadcasted. 
The corn was planted April 17, the seed 


being dropped about 8 inches apart, three 
grains to the hill and about 3 inches deep. I 
used three gallons of my seed, which is 
known hereabouts as Batt’s Prolific Four-Kar 
corn, and which my neighbors have been 
using for several years. The season was fairly 
favorable, and I cultivated constantly. The 
wind blew the corn down three times, but it 
was so vigorous that it straightened up per- 
fectly. When the harvest time came, I had 
the finest field of corn ever seen about here, 
18,000 stalks on the acre and all growing full 
and rank and loaded with good and perfect 
ears. I call especial attention to the fact 
that the ears were perfectly filled out. Be- 
cause of this I gained many barrels on the end 
of them. Thousands of visitors came to see 
the crop, among them Gov Kitchin of North 
Carolina, who showed he was a good judge 
of carn by predicting that the yield would 
be more than 200 bushels. 


This year I intend to beat this record. My 
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THE MODERN 
I had been working at seed improvement 
seven years, and I had the advantage of an 
extraordinarily prolific seed. 

Seven years ago I decided that hard work 
ought to be supplemented with prolific seed, 
if I would get the most for my labor. And 
so I set apart a spot, less than half an acre, 
in which year by year I have bred corn to 
the prolific type. My aim has been to produce 
a handy size of ear and four ears to the 
stalk, and each ear well filled out. I have 
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HAY LOADER, FOLLOWING THE TEDDER, MEANS A PROMPT HARVEST 


land is in much better condition, and I have 


12, 1909, I began special cultivation for my 
corn, with a heavy application of cow stable 
manure. March 15 1 broke the land, 12 inches 
deep; a one-horse Dixie turning plow was 
followed in the furrow, plowing at a depth 
of 6 inches. This left the land broken to a 
depth of 18 inches. The land was harrowed 
with a smoothing harrow on same day. On 
April 9 I plowed crosswise to the first plow- 
ing, and made another generous application 
of fertilizer on April 15, using 800 pounds of 


THE, CEREAL CROPS.. 








learned some things of value. I am sticking 
to my policy of using prepared seed as well as 
prepared land. If I have demonstrated to my 
fellow farmers that only a few acres are 
needed, where many have required large) 
fields, and have shown how more than 200 
bushels of corn can be produced on one acre 
(and I believe that this can be made the rule, 
rather than the exception), I have good reason 
to be gratified. 2-3-4-5 
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CONTROLLING POTATO BLIGHT 
H, H. WHETZEL, N ¥ STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


For-the past two seasons New York potato 
growers have suffered little loss from the late 
blight. The very dry seasons have been unfa- 
vorable. Flea beetles have been abundant, 
often seriously injuring the crop. Early blight 
has caused some injury and tip burn, a dis- 
tinctly dry weather disease, has been very 
common. But late blight, the destructive 
malady of wet seasons, has been apparently 
absent from the potato fields. Nevertheless, 
growers should not labor -under the delusion 
that this dreaded disease has forever disap- 
peared. Even during the two dry seasons 
just past, it has been observed in a’ few 
localities and probably has been present 
unnoticed in many potato fields. 


With the return of wet seasons it may be 


expected to appear again. A careful study 
of the records of the disease in this state 
for the past 10 years shows that the last 
serious epidemic period includes the years 
1900 to 1905. These were wet seasons as 
compared with those since. In view of the 
past records we may expect heavy losses 
from this malady within the next few years. 
It is the part of wisdom to take note of past 
experiences and prepare for the worst. 

The late blight of potatoes is caused by a 
fungus, Phytophthora infestans, a plant which 
lives as a parasite in the tubers and the leaves 
of the potato, often causing a rot of the 
potatoes and the so-called blighting of the 
tops. It can develop and distribute its spores 
or seeds only in the presence of sufficient 
moisture. This accounts for its destructive 
development in wet seasons and for its failure 
to appear to a noticeable extent in dry years. 

This fungus passes the winter in the tubers 
as they are stored in the cellar. Infected 
tubers may show little or no external evidence 
of the disease. The mycelium or roots of the 
parasite lie buried in the starchy tissues 
of the tuber, just beneath the unbroken skin. 
The presence of the fungus is usually detected 
only by peeling-or cutting the tuber, when 
gray brown spots show where it is located. 
Seed treatment or seed selection is evidently 
out of the question. 


Blight Control Up to the Grower 


Whether it is practical and profitable to 
spray for the late blight of potatoes is no 
longer a debatable question. F. C. Stewart 
of the state experiment station has by his 
business experiments with growers demon- 
strated beyond question that it is profitable 
to spray potatoes. It is now up to every 
potato grower to acquaint himself with the 
facts and act accordingly. 

The following summary of data for six 
years, taken from Page 214 of Prof Stewart's 
bulletin 311, is worthy of careful consideration, 
especially by those who may still be skeptical. 
These are the -actual results, obtained by 
growers themselves. 

“During the season of 1908, 14 farmers 
in different parts of the state conducted busi- 
ness experiments for the station. The object 
of these experiments is to determine the 
actual profit in spraying potatoes under farm 


conditions. The methods employed were 
essentially the same as in previous years. An 
accurate record was. kept of all of the 


expenses of spraying, including labor, chem- 
icais and wear of machinery. In each experi- 
ment a strip of three to six rows was left 
unsprayed for comparison.” 

These business experiments have been con- 
ducted since 1903, and the accompanying table 
gives a summary of the results obtained. The 
third column in the table shows the average 
increase in yield of potatoes per acre on the 
total area sprayed in the various seasons 
under review. The total cost of spraying, 
averaged per acre, is shown in the fourth 
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by colk® weather up to June 1, and we 


column; it will be noted this is approximately 
$4.25 te $5 an acre: . 


Results Experiments in Spraying Potatoes 


Total Av cost, Net 


Spray, 
sprayed Inerease acre, profit 


cost 


Year acres. peracre peracre ea spray an acre 
1903 ... 61 57.0 $4.98 $1.07 $23.47 
1904 ...180 62.2 4.98 -93 24.86 
1905 ....160 46.5 4.25 -98 20.64 
1906 ...225 42.6 5.18 -985 13.89 
1907 ...152 36.8 5.90 1.18 17.07 
1908 ...200 18.5 4.30 92 8.53 


Average increase in yield, for six years, 
43.8 bushels an acre; average net profit for 
six years, $17.94 an acre. 

For spraying, use bordeaux 5-5-50 and 
paris green one pound to 50 gallons. Arsenate 
of lead, arsenite of lime or arsenite of soda 
may also be used. If possible, use a crop 
sprayer designed for such work. Good pres- 
sure and nozzles giving fine mist are essential 
to best results. 

Make the first application when the plants 
are 6 to 8 inches high, and repeat every 10 
to 14 days, making from five to seven appli- 
cations in all. Watch the weather maps. and 
make applications before rain periods, not 
after. Bordeaux will not wash off. This is 
important. The repeated applications are 
made to keep the new growths covered. The 
spores of the fungus are distributed only 
during rainy and foggy weather. Act accord- 
ingly, get the bordeaux on the new growths 
before the rain. 


CALCULATING SILO CAPACITY 
CARL T. GRAMM, MICHIGAN - 


For the benefit of silo owners who find it 
difficult to determine the capacity of their 
silos, or the amount of silage on hand at 
any time, the following method is given: 
Multiply one-half the diameter of the tank by 
the same figure, and then this result by 
3.1416. This result will be the floor area of 
the silo in square feet. By multiplying this 
floor space by the hight of the silo, the result 
will be the capacity in cubic feet. Take as 
an example a silo 10 by 30 feet. One-half of 
10 feet is 5 feet. Five feet multiplied by five 
is 25 feet, and 25 feet multiplied by 3.1416 
is 78.64 square feet, or the floor area of the 
silo. Multiplying 78.64 feet by 30 feet, or 
the hight of the silo, the result 2359.2 cubic 
feet represents the number of cubic feet the 
silo contains. 

The weight of silage varies according to 
the degree in which it has settled, and also 
according to the manner in which the silo 
was filled. On account of this, the weight of 
a cubic foot of silage must be arbitrary. How- 
ever, good silage which is well settled weighs 
perhaps 30 pounds per cubic foot at the top 
and about 50 pounds near the bottom. A fair © 
average, therefore, for the entire silo would 
be at the rate of 40 pounds to the cubic foot 
of silage. E 

The difference between the advertised 
capacity of a silo and the real tonnage con- 
tained therein, on account of its settling, 
should be kept in mind. The silo 10x30 feet, 
according to the advertised capacity, would 
contain 49 pounds multiplied by 2359, or 94,- 
368 pounds, or 47 tons. Allowing 6 feet for 
settling after 30 days, the silo would really 
only contain about 38 tons. This point is 
very important, and should be considered 
when the feeding capacity is reckoned. It 
also proves the wisdom of waiting several 
days after filling the first two-thirds before 
the last one-third is put into the silo. 





Lessons From Scotland—-For the American 
dairyman, the striking features of Scotch 
dairying are the unifermly good cows kept, 
the excellent care given them, and the atten- 
tion paid to feeding them economically on a 
small amount of grain, never wasting concen- 
trates on cows that are not producing heav- 
ily.—{Illinois Experiment Station. 
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WHEAT, CORN AND OATS 


were held back comes.--(_b. fF. spratuan, 


County, Ala 


LYNFORD J. HAYNES, 
Fall treatment of a clover field is very often 
meglected. The second crop may be cut for 
hay, grown for seed or pastured. There is 
no reason why a profitable second crop can- 
not be secured, but the use to be made of 
this is a question with many growers and a 
matter of more or less dispute. 

If intended for seed, the first crop should 
be cut early when it is just beginning te 
bloom. When this is done the second crop 
will have more viger and produce more seed. 
It is always best to cut before full bloom 
has been reached, because then it contains 
the largest per cent of protein, has less crude 
fiber and is more valuable for feed. The 
Maine experiment station reports that when 
heads are first forming, clover has 23% of 
protein; heads formed, 18%; full bloom, 14%; 
some heads dead, 13%; and all heads dead, 


ERIE COUNTY, PA 


12%. So when cut early the second growth is 
not only better, but the feeding value is 
greater. 


For seed, the second crop should grow until 
the first heads are ripe and begin to shell. It 
the later heads contain the most and largest 
seed, they should be ripened in preference. 
It should be cured in small cocks and these 
turned over when dry on top. The seed may 
be threshed out with a flail and fanned, or 
the heads themselves sown for home use. As 
insects are very troublesome, it is seldom 
profitable to try to mature the:seed. If seed 
is to be grown, however, the mammoth 
variety should be selected, as this is a later 
and hardier variety than the medium red. 
Only one crop of the mammoth can be grown 
in a season, and if seed is sought, it should be 
pastured or mowed early in the season to 
delay its maturity until later in the summer, 
when it will have a larger yield. - 

If it can be avoided it is not advisable to 
pasture the clover field, although it makes 
excellent feed. The tramping of the stock has 
a tendency to make the soi! more compact 
and heavy. When it is pastured, the roots 
do not penetrate the soil so deeply, and con- 
sequently is not quite so beneficial as a soil 
improver. Everything being considered, it is 
about as well to let the second crop go back 
to the soil if it is not harvested for hay, when 
it can go back in the form of barnyard 
manure. 

In the fall, before the weeds have gone to 
seed, it should be cut with a mowing machine, 


not very close to the ground, however. This, 


serves as a mulch to protect the soil through 
the winter, and at the same time adds rich 
humus. The growth the following year will 
‘be “greater and probably enough to offset the 
loss from its going back to the soil. 


\ 


Utilizing Idle Land—It is gratifying to see 
American Agriculturist advising the farmers 
to raise more stock. This advice shou!d be 
heeded, especially by the farmers in the boll 
weevil sections and all those living where 
farm help is scarce. A lot of cleared lands 
are lying idle, which, with a little help, will 
grow a crop of pigs. And there is double 
the money in pigs that there is in cotton. 
In our section—the Hastings-Elkton potato 
belt—-we cannot afford to raise many pigs. 
Our lands are too valuable for pasture lands. 
We grow early Irish potatoes for the northern 
market, then corn and hay; three crops a 
year on the same land. The potatoes annu- 
ally net $100 an acre, the corn $25 and the 
hay $20.—[J. A. Rowand, Saint John Coun- 
ty, Fila. 





Drainage Mast Deal with the maximum, not 
the minimum nor the average quantity of 
water. Tile that are too small fail in wet 
seasons, the time you need them most. 
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Wheat Prospects Not Brilliant 
Winter Wheat Practically Unchanged--Area Larger Than Last Year Despite Winterkilling--Spring Wheat 


Acreage Moderately Larger---Present Condition Below an Average--Fine Oats Prospect---Largest 
Acreage on Record---Highest Condition in Five Years---Heavy Corn Acreage---By B. W. Snow 


HE greater part of the increase in 
wheat acreage seeded lest fall 
was lost through winterkilling, 
the acreage standing on June l, 
1910, being scant 700,000 more than the 
harvest for the very short crop of 1909. 
The acreage of spring wheat shows an 
inerease over last year of 727,000 acres. This 


makes a total acreage a little less than 1,500,-~ 


000 more than was harvested for the crop of 
1909. The condition of winter wheat on June 
1, according to reports from American Agri- 
eulturist correspondents, is 80.6, which is a 
little higher than was reported on May 1, 
and is very little larger than the figure of a 
year ago at this date. The condition of spring 
wheat is reported at 90.3, which is the lowest 
at this date in five years, with a single excep- 
tion. 

The most of May was marked with weather 
conditions over practically all of the winter 
wheat belt, which were entirely. favorable for 
erop development. 

This continued deterioration of prospect is 
entirely in line with what has been reported 
in American Agriculturist since the opening 
of the period of spring growth. It is not the 
result of any conditions experienced during 
the past 30 days, but is simply the natural 
trend. of crop development in view of the 
general lack of vigor shown as a result of 
winterkilling. The returns of our correspond- 
ents, supplemented by personal observations 
in some of the more important of the wheat 
districts, show that the crop is heading out 
generally very thin, and with a very markedly 
uneven development of straw. _Through.- por- 
tions of Illinois, Indiana and Missouri this 


uneven condition of straw development is 
especially marked. 

Another feature which attracts consider- 
able notice at this time is the general lack 
of good, strong color. In spite of the fact 
that there has been ample moisture and no 
hot weather, instead of the dark, rich green 
which should be the prevailing color tone at 
this time, fields are marked by a tinge of 
greenish yellow, which is striking evidence 
of the’ unhealthy and unthrifty condition of 
the plant. In a great many districts this 
appearance of off color thas been frequently 
referred to as evidence of insect operation, 
but very careful investigation fails to sub- 
stantiate this theory. It appears beyond 
question that the whole difficulty is the lack 
of strong, vigorous plant constitution, which 
has been noted from the beginning. 


Winter Wheat Belt Shows Thin Stand 


One feature of the situation which will 
attract even more attention when the final test 
of the threshing machine is reached is the 
thin stand over practically the whole wheat 
belt. Of course, there are fields in all sections 
where promise is equal to or above the aver- 
age for a series of years, but alongside of 
these good fields will be found large areas 
where the straw stands very thin, where its 
growth is irregular, and where there are bare 
or weedy spots in the field sufficient to very 
materially reduce the possibilities of the field. 
Under such uneven conditions of devélopment, 
it is very difficult to determine upon an ‘aver- 
age which shall fairly represent both the good 
fields and the poor, but American Agricultur- 


ist has confidence that the judgment of its 
trained corps of correspondents may be relied 
upon as substantially accurate. 

This year the plant was never well rooted, 
and in addition to the complete winterkilling, 
which was marked over the whole belt, such 
plants as passed through the winter did so 
in an enfeebled condition, so that from the 
beginning the plant had to struggle against 
a weak constitution. Under such conditions, 
instead of improving as the weeks go by, the 
plant is barely able to hold its own under 
absolutely favorable conditions, and the har- 
vest results will undoubtedly be below what 
would be indicated by the general figures of 
condition. 

There has been a good deal of publicity 
given to complaints about the hessian fly, 
chinch bug and other insect enemies. The 
careful observation of American Agricultur- 
ist’s correspondents does not substantiate 
these claims at anything like. tReir face value. 
The hessian fly is the only injurious insect 
that appears to be present to any considerable 
degree. This pest has been reported and has 
been personally observed by the writer over 
a very large wheat area this year. It is 
too early to make any prediction as to the 
extent of injury which may result from its 
ravages, or indeed to say that there will be 
any loss more severe than usual. Throughout 
southern Indiana, Illinois and: central Mis- 
souri the first and second broods are hatching 
out, and if a third brood should have condi- 
tions favorable for its complete development, 
it is quite possible that there may be serious 
injury. The following statement shows in 
concrete form the wheat acreage and wheat 














ONE REASON WHY IT TO PRODUCE AN ACRE OF ONIONS 


Though hand power seed drills and cultivatofs have made it possible to grow onions much closer together than when horse power 


is used, and thus increase the acre yield, yet necthing has yet taken place of careful hand work. 
small beds to the field or sowed where the plants.are to remain, must be kept clear of weeds. 


The onion, whether transplanted from 
The human hand and the hand weeder are 


the only things that can accomplish this work in the rows themsel ves. This hand work is the principal cause of the high price of onions. 
The field represented in this picture is on the farm*of John Whiticar of Cumberland county, N J, and is typieal not only of that section, but 
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It’s Absolutely Pure 


Herrmann's 1910 Almanac—Seat Free 











“Dead bugs are the only 
safe bugs.” 


The quickest and surest f 
death to potato bugs, 
tobacco worms and .all 
insects and worms. 


HERRMANN 


HI-GRADE PURE PARIS GREEK 


But it is harmless to the tenderest 
plants, when properly applied, be- 
cause it contains practically no 
} water soluble arsenious acid. 
Guaranteed to meet all the require- 
ments of various State Agricultural 
Colleges. 


{ Put up in 4 Ib. to 56 Ib. pack- i 
f 









ages, also 8 and bar 
weight. Sent direct yess —— 
sn el supply you, 
for him to aa it and oY ‘will ‘% 
you insist. Write for 


HERRMANN’S 1910 ALMANAC | 
It tells the way t 
.@ for insect pests with Paris Green. § 
MORRIS HERRMAMH & CO. 
68-0 William St. New York 
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WHEAT, 





condition at present in comparison 
with similiar data for the preceding 
five -years: 
Wheat Acrcage with Comparisons 
Winter Spring Total 
1910 ...28,238.000 18,974,000 47,207,000 
1909 ...27,536,000 18,247,000 45,783,000 
1908 ...30,482,000 17,821,000 48.303,000 
1907 ...26.860.000 17.231,000 44,091,000 
1906 ...30,755,000 -19,159,000 49,914,000 
| Wheat Condition June 1 
' 
Winter Spring 
90.3 
93.4 
93.5 
86.5 
$4.3 


Increased Spring Wheat Area 


It has been anticipated that there 
would be a heavy increase in the 
spring wheat acreage on account o 
damage to winter wheat. The seeding 
period opened early this year, and 
there was favorable opportunity for 
the prosecution of this work. 

The first report of condition for 
spring wheat is almost always high. 
| American Agriculturist’s figures this 
| year, however, are below the average 
for a series of years, and might be 
| regarded as a little unsatisfactory. 
Continued cold weather and hard 
| freezing during the early part of May, 
when the wheat was germinating and 
just coming through the ground, are 
given as the reason for the present 
low condition*of the plant. This does 
not in itself indicate any permanent 
impairment of plant vigor, and repre- 
sents a condition which may be very 
quickly changed whenever there is 
plenty of moisture and good growing 
weather. The only feature of the 
spring wheat situation which demands 
attention at this time is the fact that 
there was very little moisture last fall, 
The precipitation in the shape of snow 
and rain in winter was light, and 
there has been comparatively very 
little rainfall .-his spring. As a result, 
there is an absence of stored up 
moisture in the subsoil, which may 
easily become an important factor in 
crop development if a period of mod- 








| erately dry weather should be experi- 


enced. The conditions are such that in 
order to secure good crop development 
it will be imperative that there be an 
ample supply of current surface 
moisture at regular intervals during 
the growing season. 


Acreage and Condition of Wheat June 1 


p-~—-Winter-—, ———Sprine—, 
Condi- Condi- 


Acreage tion Acreage tion 
nt: | i 10,000 95 
443,000 95 —_ — 
1,591,000 91 _ — 
1,138,000 8&8 — ~ 
180,000 93 _-_ — 
863,000 78 —_— — 
357,000 89 —_ — 
719,000 81 _ — 
1,784,000 84 —_—_ — 
$48,000 81 28,000 92 
2,582,000 78 _ — 
2,324,000 79 117,000 95 
67,000 95 360,000 94 
81,000 80 5,516,000 88 
69,000 79 698,000 -92 
1,817,000 70 _ — 
4,367,000 72 68,000 90 
1,973,000 65 357,000 89 
— — 5,953,000 89 

— — 3,374,000 91 
991,000 94 40,000 92 
522,000 94 454,000 98 
647,000 90 1,154,000 97 
1,463,000 85 Noe a 
3,407,000 86 845,000. 95 


. 28,233,000 80. 6 18. 97 4. 000 90.3 
Oats, Large Acreage, High Condition 

The returns of American Agricul- 
turist correspondents under date of 
June 1 show a much larger acreage of 
oats than has been recorded in this 
country. The condition figures for the 
same date are also higher than have 
been reported in the past five years. 
The natural deduction from this 
favorable combination is that there is 
a possibility, this year, of a record- 
breaking oats crop. The following 
statement shows the acreage and con- 
dition for a series of years: 


Total 





Oats Acreage and Condition 


| Acres Cond Tune 1 
| waves c seh treeee 90.3 
| 31,920,000 86.5 
- 30, 713,000 89.9 
. - 27,460,000 81.8 
* "30! 261,000 86.9 





The heavy increase in oats acreage 
this year is attributed largely to the 
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loss of wheat acreage through winter- 


trates on cows that are not producing heav- 
ily.—[Illinois Experiment Station. 


CORN 


water. 


Tile that are too smail fail in 
seasons, the time you need them most. 





AND. OATS 


killing. 
tirely explain the imcreased breadtn, 
because it is apparent that there is 
more new land in oats and corn this 
year than has been abandoned in 
wheat. 
which has gone into other grains 
there has been a considerable acreage 
of clover and meadows and pastures 
plowed up last fall with the intention 
of growing one grain crop and then 
reseeding. 

The condition of oats on June 1 is 
high. This crop has experienced the 
same weather conditions which have 
been met with by winter wheat, but as 
it is a spring sown crop it has de- 
veloped rapidly, where winter wheat 
has been barely able to hold its own 
after its winter experience. In a few 
sections of the winter wheat belt there 
is some lowering of condition resulting 
from unfavorable development after 
the freezing weather early in May. 

The present prospect is favorable t> 
a very large oats crop. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that this crop 
is one which is most apt to suffer dur- 
ing the last few weeks of its crop his- 
tory. 


final yield per acre will depend, to a 
very large extent, upon the character 
of weather conditions experienced dur- 
ing the last two weeks of June. 
following statement shows the esti- 
mated acreage and condition of oats 
on June 1: 


Acreage and Condition of Oats June 1 | 





Acres Condition 

New York ......+.. 1,353,000 95 
Pennsylvania . 1,188,000 91 
BONE an o8 hg ob e 0.2 623,000 88 
AFEORGED ’. 2 cds pecewe 210,000 90 
Tennessee 85 
West ) a aeaanct 89 
Kent ucky 87 

_ RP Eee 89 
Michigan 94 
indiana 2, 92 
llinois 5 94 
Wisconsin .......... 2,195,000 90 
Minnesota ......... 2,809,000 83 
PN ia s'e'ag's's sawn ee 4,230,000 93 
Miamouri ...6ccccece 705,000 89 
EONBAS owccosecocsce 1,228,000 84 
Nebraska .......... 2,750,000 89 


North Dakota ...... 
South Dakota ...... 


Talifornia .......+.. 203,000 91 
EE aacligccvntge 393,000 100 
Washington 185,000 100 
Oklahoma ......... 390,000 78 
ST BPR 2,743,000 89 
Tete 16 ic wsievesce 33,172,000 90.3 


Corn Shows up a Large Acreage 


June is a date too early to attempt 
to report upon the condition or gen- 
eral prospect of the corn crop. Plant- 
ing and replanting are still under way 
at this time, but American Agricul- 
turist correspondents have indicated 
that there will be a very decided in- 
crease in acreage. The larger part of 
this increased breadth comes from land 
which had originally been seeded to 
wheat, but abandoned on account of 
winterkilling. The increaséd acreage, 
therefore, 
wheat states, but, as a matter of fact, 
it is reported from practically all por- 
tions of the corn belt. It is a little 
too early to undertake to make a def- 
inite estimate of the increased acreage, 
but from the observations of our 
correspondents it would seem that it 
may equal 3%. 

On account of the very early season 
and the warm weather experienced 
during March, there was some tend- 
ency toward early planting of corn. 
Where such early planting was prac- 
ticed this year there has been a gen- 
eral experience of dissatisfaction, with 
the result April and a considerable 
portion of May were marked by cold 
weather, and there is more complaint 
of seed rotting than usual, The result 
is that our correspondents refer very 
frequently to the necessity for replant- 
ing, so that instead of the crop being 
abnormally early, a considerable part 
of it is likely to be quite late in de- 
velopment. 

It is entirely too early to undertake 
to report upon the condition of corn, 
because on June 1 the great bulk of 
it is not up at all, or is just barely 
through the ground. In the southern 
part of the corn belt, however, where 
the crop is further advanced, the con- 
dition is reported as reasonably satis- 
factory. 


This, however, will not en- | 


In addition to this wheat iand 


There is a large acreage, and | 
the present condition is good, but the | 
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“0, Ames” shovels have withstood 
the test of 134 years, and by virtue 
of their superiority are to-day ad- 
mitted to be the finest shovels made. 

There is quality in every inch 
of every “ O. Ames” shovel. est 
steel blades, well seasoned ash 
handles — ali fashioned by specially 
trained and experienced workmen. 

If you want the best shovel, the 

fittest of the fit, demand the “O. Ames” 
make and refuse all substitutes. 
Our booklet ** Shovel Facts,” mailed free, 
will fell you why. 
OLIVER AMES & SONS 


Ames Building - 





Boston, Mass. 














built for service. I is exactly | 
the machine you need to do pro’ 
able work in ensilage cutting and i 
filling. If you have ever used an Appleton 
machine of any kind you know now what 
APPLETON QUALITY 
means in strength,in endurance,inserviceabil- 
ity etc. If not, it will cost you only the | 
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abont thissplendid machine, our 
“Seseet pastanion, and outlive ana 
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With one horse you can bale a ton an 
hour with our wonderful Daisy. Self- 
feed, condenser, bar-sided hopper, and 
self-thread ng device, reduce hand work, in- 


crease baling ew Five days free trial. 
Write today for and testimonials, 
We have hundreds 0 ‘ot 3t delighted users. 
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The Fertilizer Materials Supply Co. 


All Kinds of Pure 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
for HOME MIXING 


Also a Com or for general purposes. 
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PLENITUDE TO PAUCITY 


This Describes Apple Conditions as to Crop Promise-—Orchard 
Prospects Run the Entire Gamut from Century Mark to 
Zero—The Situation in Review at Opening of June 


So far as the commercial supply of 
“apples east of the Rocky mountains 
is concerned, this in 1910 will be found 
mostly in the older middle and New 
England states. For some weeks it 
has been a foregone conclusion that 
the apple crop of the central west and 
southwest shows damage beyond re- 
pair. This was pointed out in Amer- 
fean Agriculturist’s special report a 
month ago, with fresh testimony from 
correspondents week by week ever 
since. 

Within the past few days this jour- 
nal has completed a very exhaustive 
inquiry into orchard conditions as they 
existed at the close of May. This was 
at a date practically a month after the 
serious and surprising freeze in west- 
ern orchards, thus enabling growers 
to more closely determine the real 
situation. The period of bicom has 
long since passed, and the set of fruit, 
except in the most northern latitudes, 
now generally easy to determine, and 
reports from our correspondents indi- 
eate the situation as here outlined. 


The Decidedly Uneven Situation 

Fully confirming American Agricul- 
turist’s earlier advices, printed in 
eur issue of May 7, orchardists now 
show by their latest reports, carefully 
summarizing the present situation, a 
very uneven condition of things. The 
outlook for apples is very poor in 
Jiinois, Missouri, Wisconsin and fur- 
ther west, irregular and spotted in the 
southwest. In Ohio orchards suffered 
much damage by reason of the frosts. 
Reports from Michigan are quite ir- 
regular, and that great state promises 
te turn off more apples than at first 
blush seemed possible. 

East and southeast of the territory 
mentioned orchards practically es- 
caped damage through spring frosts. 
This is true of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, the Virginias, etc, and of even 
more importance quite true of nearly 
all of our leading apple counties found 
in New York. 

In New England andi such Canadian 
apple states as Ontario, Quebec and 
Neva Scotia the season has proved a 
rather sluggish and backward one, 
after all, retarding fruit bloom, but 
now bringing about a general run of 
reports looking toward full blossom 
and good set of fruit. In. this con- 
nection it is not amiss to revert mo- 
mentarily to the fact that two or three 
seasons of drouth have covered a large 
part of the older states all the way 
from Pennsylvania and Ohio to Nova 
Scotia, and we get some complaint of 
impoverished conditions of trees as to 
root development, etc. 

Based on the known conditions of 
earlier vicissitudes in the set of fruit 
and the general environment of in- 
different growing weather up to the 
epening of June, it may thus be said 
that prospects are for a normal to 
good apple crop in the east, thence 
ranging all.the way downward to a 
practical failure in parts of the south- 
west. The prospects of Michigan are 
uneven, running from next to nothing 
to fairly good reports. 

As to care of orchards, it is interest- 
ing and perhaps significant to note 
that the American Agriculturist reports 
from orchardists point to much en- 
couraging work in the way of spray- 
ing in sections which are mostly de- 
pended upon for the commercial 
supply of apples. This refers par- 
ticularly to New York, Michigan, por- 
tions of New England, Canada and 
certain apple “pockets” in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and the Virginias. Or- 
chardists in these sections, partic- 
ularly sinee the news of disaster in the 
west and southwest, have bent every 
energy to make the most of their pos- 
sibilities. In Illinois, Wisconsin and 
parts of the southwest growers report 
to us with grim humor that there is 
“little to spray.” While this impor- 
tant work in handling a fruit crop 
seems. to make comparatively little 





growth, to the impatient institute 
worker or the experiment station spe- 
cialist, there is, after all, a hopeful 
trend in that direction. 

Many Apples in Sight in the Aggregate 

A modest volume might be written 
incorporating the individual reports 
covering the situation.. These run the 
gamut all the way from disheartened 
evidences of total failures in parts of 
the southwest to practically perfect 
outlook in occasional eastern sections. 
The summary printed above describes 
the situation as.a whole, and in the 
Hmited space still at our. command 
American Agriculturist quotes briefly 
from the reports sent in to us within 
the last few days from commercial 
orchardists. 

Michigan apple orchards were far 
enough north to largely escape the 
havoc wrought further west and 
southwest, and this is also true of 
some other northern states. Yet Mich- 
igan, even though not suffering very 
much from April frosts, caught it 
good and hard by the low temper- 
atures around May 13-14, which 
caused considerable damage. Our re- 
ports from Michigan are very uneven. 

Always a sharp competitor of such 
important apple states as Michigan, it 
is noteworthy that ‘New York has 
every prospect of a good crop. True, 
it is a far cry from the set of fruit 
at the opening of June to the harvests 
of October. Yet advices to American 
Agriculturist from many of the best 
posted people in New York are almost 
uniformly ofa stripe; they talk of 
healthy orchards, no material damage 
by frost, a good set of fruit and bright 
prospects. 

Good Prospects in Western New York 

Part of April and most of May 
proved cool and somewhat dull, and 
this held back New York apple or- 
chards, but growers are full of hope, 
and in the leading section, from Os- 
wego westward to Niagara Falls, it 
appears that the set of fruit is some- 
what above normal, and if no un- 
toward events good totals are insured 
next fall. From some parts of New 
York come reports of indifferent set 
of fruit, and for that matter, in spite 
of the generally up-to-date methods 
in New York, many farmers in the 
aggregate are not protecting or con- 
serving their orchards by as repeated 
spraying as they should. 

Pennsylvania orcl ards which did not 
bear heavily last year are reasonably 
promising, yet in some important 
counties the set of fruit is inclined to 
run rather light, with here and there 
reports of positive damage by iate 
frosts, even though such reports not 
general. Rains and cold weather were 
not wholly favorable to the start in 
some parts of Pennsylvania, yet trees 
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“Mother, guess 


youll have to 
open the other 
package” 


When the children find a wholesome 
food they really like, give them all 
they want. 

Good food grows good men and women — 
Kellogg's — the original and only genuine 
Toasted Corn Flakes—is as wholesome as it is 
delicious. But you can't fool the children, Get 
the genuine. Made from the best white corn. 














Mere and Better Fruit 
and Vegetables 


That is always the result of 
using Swift’s Arsenate of Lead. 
It destroys all leaf-eating pests 
so that the whole vitality of the 
tree or vine goes into the produce. 
. Spray your trees and vines with Swift’s 
and you will get a bigger and better yield. 









It Las 


made thousands of apple trees give 100% clean fiuit. 
It is equally good for vegetables and small fruit. It 
mever burns or scorches. -Mixes readily with water, 
stays in ‘suspension and does not clog the pump. One 
spraying with Swift’s often outlasts two to four spray- 
ings with other materials that are washed off by rain. 


Send for valuable book on leaf-eating insects. Give your dealer’s name. 
Merrimac Chemical Co., 15 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 

















A SUBSTITUTE 


For Bordeaux Mixture 





any Sy etaton ae tee United Biales tor Sia bee 
Prompt shipments. Write to-day for fullinformation. 


B. G. PRATT CO..“esen"* 


\ 60 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















This Thrifty BLIZZARD Ensilage Cutter Makes Short Work 


of any feed and our improved wind elevator carries any height or 
ditection. Every BLIZZARD cutter is tested by 50% harder strain 


than is ever called for in ordinary use. 





That's why we can 
and do guarantee them. 
Used for 38 Years and 
Proved Most Practical 
Easiest running, strongest. Only 
cutter with knives adjustable while 
running at top speed. Self feed table. 
Mounted or unmounted. Shipped ar 4 
to put up. Nothing complicated. As 
for free book, “Why Silage Pays.” 
JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
W, Tuscarawas St. LD 
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our catalogue. 
Burt @& Gons, Melrose, Ohie 
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AUCTION SALE OF PURE BRED 


AYRSHIRES 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE MIDDLE STATES AYRSHIRE OLUB 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 21, 1910 


An opportunity never before presented to purchase Ayrshire Cattle of the 
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Coopers’ Jersey Sale 
The finest lot of Jerseys sold at public | 
auction this year were disposed of by T. 
S. Cooper & Sons at Linden Grove, Coop- 
ersburg, Pa, May 30, when 131 animals 
brought a total of $90, 440, an average of | 
over $690 a head. In the different 
classes the to ere, bull, Sul- 
for $11,100; | 
cow, Golden Sultana 146282, for $3700; 
Sultana of Linden 239514, for | 
' 





The best sales were: | 
Gultana's Oxford Lad 76506, bull.$11,100 
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. P d 7 " Haggin of Lexington, Ky 
Modern Type at your own price. In this Consignment you will find animals of all | Golaen Sultana 146282, cow. 3,700 
‘ ss F > | M. S. Beltzhoover of Irvington, 
ages. Show animals and producers. Forty per cent of this Consignment will con- | N Y¥. 
sist of cows in milk, from the Leading Herds that have made history for the Breed. ©*f9r¢ gage S Queen s.ce0 | | 
| J._F. Middleton ‘of Shelbyville, | 
One Hundred Head Will Be Offered Pet Seve : 7 
REMEMBER. 60% of all animals in Advanced Registry. 75% of all officially = again oe ee ee, on a anaeee aO 
tested cows with records of over 10,000 pounds of milk. All the Champions in the ae Granddaughter 1.600 | 921 Union Stock Yeraa” oe *Chicage, IIb ‘ 
milk and butter contests are owned in these Herds. The First Prize Champion and| HV. Prentice of Worcester, "| 
Grand Champion Animals at the Leading ee Fairs, N eres Dairy Shows, Golden " Fern’ ‘s Sensation 173201, olE , 
me aig “ : ae caiitect<- | gum sai wa lirctesetatesohatden 1,550 
World’s Fair Expositions were owned in eRe erds. For Catalogue write to Gedney Spare tec eiee” geeescee DGEWATER FARMS ‘ 
ass. i 
W. W. BLAKE ARKOGOLL, Sec’y, - = PAOLI, PAs «0.822% oxtora Princess 235167, _, | High-Class Imported Guernseys ; 
COW ceccesesseseesesssese see . 
Gedney Farm. F.G. BENHAM & SON, - GANANDAIGUA, 8.¥ \ 
RYANOGUE FARM STAR FARM HOLSTEINS Oxford Lad's Great Beauty 235173, | ’ 
Mr. Horace L. Bronson, JERUSALEM, N.Y. | Gideas —_o-. “fp tae ie . : FRSEY CAT | OR SALE . 
Brewster, N. Y., consigns ir m, wig Ses = gees | Annie Lee’s Oxford Lady 213938, | LE F , 
W cece cscesseseescveseses 
to the with hime ‘rou Nts Et yee cack ae en eee eteteens Wits od Anion Ws” 1.860 Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades. 
e a erst i Agree ee Oxford Beauty of St Saviour | Write me your wants. Can satisfy you. b 
States Bl wars EC OkaTEND ikke PAG oC received, I WORSE. GUM. < ccs ou 2<scentare 1,325 | ~ LEONARD SMITH, Bloomvilic, NX. s 
to be held at Belmont Park, ery truly, J. V. D. H. Brapr. Prentice f 
dir bantas ee on June 2ist, 1910. wiz t make so s much aires what we say of ourselves. Ralei nes of St Saviour ce 
our 01 OD, COW ee eee awn ere neeees 
, ‘ SPECIAL orvenina! "Tite we yo! faye Sag bred, handsomely onenr Fs a of Newport, R I. 1,300 Heifers and ‘Bulls si 
gets thle prize? Sapte am, © n for $20. Who  minent’s Nameless 230073, heifer 1,150 | A few choice ones for sal a prices are 5! 
‘orget that we supplied the state of Utah White Horse Farm of Paoli, Pa. hie quatity. ‘and brevding onside dered. 
THE STEVENS HERD with their founda doa waYherd this spring. , Jook forthe STAR Viola’ . Sensation 239334, heifer.. 1,125 ERE’S YOUR G . 
taal gate —~ Me Hag ALTON MILLER, Ft. Pisin, N.Y 
MOLSTEIU-FRIESIAM CATTLE | === eens omnes nee teenie Mm os 
- . Prentice, forcester, 
' Oxford a ks Beauty 235172, cow 1,025 r 
Bstablished by Henry Stevens in 1876 LAKESIDE HERD 28 Henning, Shelbyville, fe 
- = : p! 
HEAD] |HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE ©=¢3,.coues searice suns, | Mg act Me Bed 
TO SELECT FROM is nag oldest large herd in America. The F. M. Dyer of Closter, Pa. $ MARES tu 
offers arare opportunity 0 only herd of any breed in the world in Mjesty’s Louise 238450, cow.... 1,000 Eenportes and bamotred._ The bat ist it 
intending purchaser to which 100 cows have made yearly milk Maje 2 : guarantee For 80 years 2b di 
— = aj paty” s Rose of St Mary 235178, a ae ee. 
a pin plier pe records which average over 16,000 pounds. §- «§_— COW: ss seca seeeeeeeetcens ses 1,000 — psine ‘Weanems. 
ts a reasonable taae te Fase 100 cows have made weekly butter records - White Horse ‘Farm ata Me he cones as = . uf “. 
STOCK FARM, Henry Stevens & Sou, Lacona, N. Y. which average over 20 pounds. If you wT = OFige's “Queen 2 SeREe, 1,000 se Stats 
want choice cattle of this breedofany age _ White Horse Farm : 
or sex write Rele _ s Florence Belle 235183, See AUG 7 JIONEERS 
WORLD’S HOLSTEIN E. A. POWELL, CAL. Hudson ‘of @ Norwich LT "| make from $10 to $50 per day. We teach 
RECORDS BROKEN 904 W. Genesee St.. Syracuse, N. Y. — *. bares _ ene: SEES, 925 | you he yt here at school. 121 students 
Hudson. wee atten t term. The largest school of 
leer es Sorarte tote er neers: oxford "iad's Brown Beauty | the kind in the world. "Nest term opens 
ain “Gonosrdin made Papel e, OPW i ccccsycieie ves ugust 1. uctioneer Joker year. 
(with ‘Aist calf) ‘ov ft) over 25 Ib. butter cay wreck, thus “At this season Hudson. J a 
er ‘f e ; 
—<———. pn oy = fpr BRT 7 _—. f th Nobls i Princess of St Martin Missouri Auction School, 
town Herd quailty. Oo e year Pas ar! Ey Warealics “Ky. 900 w. 8. Carpenter, Pres. Trenton, Me. 
A FEW BULL CALVES NOW OFFERED when milk products are at their lowest, if Combination’s Golden Leda 235187, - 
Gest fine reece’ dame te dealt tira. full be brother to the you would make a profit on dairying you ROW. 6icn. pucenyeawacksodnue ° 890 
Loon ie recor i Sadhe Vale Contordia atk, We breed will have to have the very best cows Dyer. Learn Auctioneering 
for size, uniformity of type and, above all, TS obtainable. If you wish to insure your- Combination’ s Great Beqaty 
roducing ability. Cmte a carload of you self against getting poor or commod cows 455, heifer 890 And Be independent 
EB BR NG aN aaa a our come to ite tar ka ee : Summer term of Jones National School of Auctioneer- 
rices are reasonable. hath pied a ! 3 ’ . . e bp ing opens July 25th. Catalog free if you write today. 
Brothertows Stock amg River Meadow Farms, | oxford ‘Lad’s Brown Lassie £35166, 875 Carey H. Jones, Pres., 2856-2858 Washington Bivd., Chicago, til. 
COW accsceesenesvrecsseesssess 
Portiandville, N..¥Y., Quechee Fells. Farm of Quechee, 
8 as only the best stay over night in their : 't. 
berns.” Noble's Grey Foxglove 235193, 
COW sesescsasreesesessessace 
19 [a e ows Bowmont Farms. 
Nees. Handsome Queen 235197 
We have four car-loads of extra fine large Holstein CITEr . cccccsesvccvccesecces 
Cows due to freshen in July, August, September and j AM OFFERING 20 GRADE Bowmont Farm 
October. All young, nicely marked and heavy milkers. 1. s Great “Beauty 235188 
reprearen er men HOLSTEIN COWS .322 G8 sone rg 
You are ited to and look them over ore 4. olden. 
purchasing. : sult ian's ‘Mabel 213976, cow... 825) FOR SALE uit Whatllll (ihe 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N.Y. |... i) average from 10,000 to 12,000 ibs. Oxford Ixia oF Fair View 338442, Pe cove" sevice "Rr sk for pie ot opag and beare old enough tor 
of milk per year, also 30 grade Holstein Quechee Wells Farm. 7777" "” ve, have wa the "the large herd of Chester White and Large tub 
BARDEN’S | heifers three years old, all due to freshen Oxford Grey Princess 235176, swine in Ce as enicsteiten, a 
| this spring. COW oe cccseccsesessarecenece 800 
ee. Re nay For lack of space I am unable to make Hearts Renee a macanen, Bon ~_ee the! 
HOLSTEIN: FARMS mention, of others, but the range of i this 
prices for cows was: ghest, $2700; 
EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS ‘vsod!Seimettszs.mieasts oh'%; tow | Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires Smutesumse ff cas 
es ulls, highes owest, | gor 
100 i A twenty August litters from mature sows; specialty, large 
25 une JUNE cows QO wate Holstein cattio for sale Of) $100; calves, “highest, $510; | lowest, juay pigsateight wesks J. G. CURTIS, Bex 812, Rochester, HE - 
Ranging in price from $85 te $115 My wap ag mr one Fas to ibs. 40 rs Worcester, Mass. not 
per day, e as as s. per day. cl ; 
E. C. BARDEN, W. Winfield, N.Y. | Come and see them milked, This is the greatest 
! bunch jon Holstein cows ever Seleecamueel. Middle States Ayrshire Club Mule-Footed Hogs 
Orders filled as they are received until all sold. Thi lub will hold its first auction | Never known to bs have cholera. Largest herd in the H 
IGHLAND HERD IS OFFERING BULL CALVES wn = as Peg AP hy }- | United States. Five Big Herd Service 
Tala ines tte ob dk “ eg JOHN B. WEBSTER i at Belmont driving park, Raye go Bred Gilts an“ Pigs not akin for sale. Send stamp The 
ng 0 e Veemans, i : 
De Kol 2d’s Butter Roy 3d, ton of De Kol | CoTtland, N. ¥. - - - Phone 5088Z | Erpehoet tenpdetiees Cught to be Cested | fOr reply. JOHN H. DUNLAP, WILLIAMSPORT, ONIB tion 
2d, 26.58 pounds butter. The greatest sire of of in this great breed of cattle as the very est 
Wits. 100 and Ths ae best are represented at this e. Such ! 1 cour 
Gamtadeons ona a ty gay rave toro ot is sons Trout Brook and Holland Farms | herds as Penshurst farm of Bryn Mawr, ARGE BERKSH! RES_AT ne HIGH 908 rece 
weite just what you want In firstletier | R H Pa, Hillview farm of Paoli, Pa, Ryep- ages for sale of the usual High sod digg ad quality. Wrke ail 
+A, ully, N. ¥. ered olstei Bull Calv ogue farm of Brewsters, Barkley c. i. 
| egist em =|] farm and Highiand farm, Noth of Bryn Offie 
etady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. Mawr, Soapstene farm of Haverford, Pa, A inal 
4 | { e F + « B | be — of bp nee a wee Few Spring Pigs Masi 
~ sylum farm 0 ankfo 
0 § BIN rlesian lu § OLDEN GLOW TERRACE | Butterfield of South Montrose, Pa, W. T.| Select “2” tlebe 
From 36-40. sires. cette tir eaves: oy = oo, > of Bae yy out of prize-winning sows for $10.00 Syra 
o v at 
Registered Holstein Bull Calves. | Sons of Springdale, Pa, have made the Hw. M. TERWILLIGER, Kirkville, N.Y. will 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N Y Newport, Herkimer Co., N. ¥ breed famous. They represent the cham- next 
wy Se Fe | pions in the show ring, the officially null 
tested cows in every class, 75% of which NOWCROFT HA HAMPSHIRE BO — 
BULLGALFFORSALE| FOR SALE (2th Gig at Siic'tyienge | Om et tee om nt Satie 
m nm one year and are winners e 7 “7 
ce from A. RA. home dairy test conducted by the Ase a, Se 
PHER COLUMBO. GER Be Fog gs ee dam. «grandson | shire breeders’ association e 
eee TLD FETeAVE DE KoL Fad oy bey test producing sire and dem | oct sires of the breed are owned in “these Shropshires ‘i ied aise iw ng _ registered owes 
“a. 000%, erds; W sold to the es 
ZOLLER BROS., Seomeenibins 2. ivi reve = Fort Fiala, 5. T. —_— _ be sold to the highest b' Hatwood aiae & ee 
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Colony House for Young Stock 


HENRY TRAFFORD, BROOME COUNTY, N Y 


Small colony houses for young and 
growing chicks have become an ai- 
most indispensable adjunct to success- 
ful poultry raising. Chicks get more 
room than the small coops in which 
they are brooded, whether with the 
mother hen or after leaving the incu- 


pator. Unless they are moved to more 
commodious quarters they cannot 
thrive. With the colony houses illus- 
trated herewith, they may be given 
free range as soon as they are weaned, 
and they may be kept away from the 
garden, where they might do damage 
by scratching. About the most de- 
sirable place for a colony house is 


the cornfield, although a bearing or- 
chard is also good. 

The illustration almost explains it- 
self as to style and general construc- 
tion. A very cheap affair can be built 
out of odds and ends of lumber, but 
it is better to use %-inch, second- 
grade matched pine to build them 


with. The number of feet required 
will be less than 400, and if strict 
economy is used the material should 


not cost much over $5. For a roof one 
of the commercial roofings may be 
used. The doors are hinged, as shown, 
so that they may be opened not only 
for ventilation, but to keep the house 
cool in warm weather. A convenient 
size for such houses is 5x8 feet. This 
size accommodates 75 or 80 chicks. 








Disease Free Cows—New York has 
a tuberculosis law as to testing cows. 
The law does not make it mandatory 
for farmers to test their cows, but it 
provides machinery for those who de- 
sire to use the tuberculin test. The 
tuberculin test is not infallible, but 
it is the safest guide we have for in- 
dicating what cows are affected with 


wm 
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Selecting Profitable -Poultry 


M. G. KAINS 





Now is the time to begin selecting 
poultry for next year’s breeding. For 
greatest economy and best results, 
selection should begin with the young 
chicks. Chicks that do not feather 
out well, that appear stunted, that 
have crow beaks, scrawny, unpleas- 
ant-looking necks, legs and bodies, or 
are in any way puny and inferior to 
well-formed specimens of the breed, 
should be marked and separated now 
from their robust companions and 
disposed of at the very earliest op- 
portunity. They are not profitable 
to keep longer than will fit them for 
the oven or the stew kettle, and they 
are highly undesirable to use 
for breeding. They may over- 
come their weaknesses, but are 
almost sure to transmit such 
weaknesses to their offspring. Hence 
the quicker they are out of the way 
the better for the flock and the 
pocketbook, 

None but sturdy, well-formed, well- 
feathered, active fowls, especially 
males, should be allowed to develop 
beyond the broiler size. Among these 
some individuals may be very preco- 
cious. Such males are not always the 
most desirable to use for breeders, 
because they may be the offspring of 
poor layers. Cockerels which, though 
vigorous and well formed, spend 
much of their time foraging, are 
often the offspring of good laying 
hens, the foraging habit which char- 
acterizes the good layer being trans- 
mitted to them. These are the ones 
most likely to prove desirable as 


heads of next season’s breeding flock. ) 


Much of the success of next year de- 
pends upon attention to the chicks 
from now forward. It is needless to 
say that a great dea} of the success 





SIMPLY MADE COLONY HOUSE 


tuberculosis. The test never injures 
a cow. Farmers who want to keep 
their herds healthy and free from 
this disease can safely rely on this 
method to indicate what cows are dis- 
eased and to use it in the purchase of 
cows, so that unhealthy animals may 
not be admitted to healthy herds. 





Holstein Breeders at Syracuse— 
The annual meeting of the associa- 
tion was held last week, much inter- 
est shown, records of progress en- 
couraging. Sec Houghton reported 
receipts for the year of $70,777, new 
members 631, total enrollment 3310. 
Officers elected for the coming year 
included C. W. Wood of Worcester, 
Mass, pres; F. L. Houghton of Brat- 
tleboro, Vt, sec; Wing R. Smith of 
Syracuse, N Y, treas. Further details 
will appear in American Agriculturist 
next week. 


in laying next fall and winter depends 
upon the management of the growing 
pullets. 





Quarantine Violators Fined — In 
order to prevent the spread of Texas 
fever of cattle, and to further the 
work of eradicating the ticks which 
convey this disease, the department 
of agriculture maintains a_ strict 
quarantine on the infected region and 
endeavors to enforce this quarantine 
by court prosecutions when necessary. 
In a recent case in the United States 
court for the western district of 
North Carolina at Asheville, one W. 
W. Anderson entered a plea of guilty 
to a charge of violating the law and 
regulations, and a fine of $100 and 
costs was imposed by the court. The 
offense consisted in driving on foot 
certain ‘cattle from Fannin county, 
Ga, throuch Polk county, Tenn, which 
two counties were under quarantine, 
into Cherokee county, N C, which 
county was outside the quarantined 
area. 
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The World’s Best. 
World’s bigecst separator 
Ss. nch factories in § | 


and 
Sales easily exceed 
most, if not all, —- 


roduces twice 



















low prices I am offer- 
ingon this strictly high 
grade machine. It tells 










combined. Probably replace 
more common separators 
than any one maker of such 
machines 

sells, high-priced machines—that 

Write for it saved them from 3 to 






50 per cent in first cost— 
how little it cost them for 
repairs—how much moncy 
it has made for them—how easy 
it runs—how easy to keep clean 
and what a wonderfully close skim- 
mer it is. Don’t think of buyinga 
cream separator without first get- 
ting this “‘proof.”” No matter how 
many cows you keep, there is @ 
Galloway to suit, and the prices 
and liberal selling plans will acta- 
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THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
WEST OHESTER, PA 
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i Catalog is FREE. 
A post card will bring them. 


The Wm. Galloway Co 
632 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 
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are endorsed by the best business dairy- Add an extra layer 
men for convenience, sanitation and Milk profits | Serenly cooled and 
scaneee- New improvements place gerated milk makes higher pricederegma| 
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Champion Milk © sche » rad 


W. Jemes, ~» KENT MPG. CO., 
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CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 


PROTEIN 33 Per Cent FAT 14 Per Cent 


Will keep indefinitely in a dry place. 
Obtain your winter feed at the lowest price. 
e are now quoting summer prices. 
Write us today for sample and seceees. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL GO. reoriay wr. 

















YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
qeattnans Exoteesten. Catalogue sent 
free. A VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
Grand Rapids. Mich.,«5 Louis Street | 
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Gregsen’s Calf Meal 
Sterling Scratch Feed 
Sterling Chick Feed 


Sterling Stock Feed 
Daisy Dairy Feed 
Boss Horse Feed 


At your Ocatler 


GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO.. CHICAGO, uu. S. A. 


Maker of Quality Feeds 
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Interest in work horse parades was 
again manifest last week in New York. 


This fourth annual 

Horse. Holds event brought out more 
Its Own than 1500 horses from 
stores,. warehouses and 

city departments. Prizes aggregating 


2 were subscribed by private in- 
dividuals. “These facts indicate that 
while the auto is recognized as a use- 
fut and increasingly popular neces- 
sity, the horse holds a place in peo- 
ple’s affections that no machine can 
rival. Although thousands of autos 
@re used for pleasure, the horse is 
still popular for business. Business 
men more willingly trust employees of 
average mental caliber with. well- 
trained horses than with auto trucks, 
jwhich have not the sense to guide 
themselves through crowded streets, 
and thus avoid accident. Intelligent 
horses and average men make a bet- 
fer combination than doubtful men 
and mindless machines. Probably for 
this reason, more than for any other, 
the work horse market will continue 
to be good, and farmers need have no 
fear that -the horse will become a 
back number. 


> 





The Cumberland Valley railway has 
begun a better farming campaign. 
This plan differs from 

Farm Welfare plans adopted by 
Agents other railways. A 
few days ago more 

than 40 agents of the railway spent a 
day at the Pennsylvania state college 
and the experiment station to famil- 
iarize themselves with the work done 
in classroom,’ laboratory, barn, field 
and orchard. The Object is to have 
these agents well posted as to the 
superior advantages of good farm 
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practice, and thus be able to arouse 
enthusiasm in farming in their respec- 
tive localities, particularly when edu- 
cational farm trains are run over the 
company’s lines,,and when the college 
offers special advantages in short 
courses, farmers’ week or in field 
demonstration. By the adoption of 
this plan the railway and these em- 
ployees become active. agents in ‘the 
dissemination of profitable methods of 
farming, and they thus encourage the 
development of prosperity, which in 
turn influences aor own well- ~being. 


The Ridiculous Oleo Crowd 


The bogus butter manufacturers 
continue to throw dust in the eyes of 
the public. In their effort to secure 
sharp modifications of the federal 
laws, they are now appealing in a 
frenzied manner to the “laboring 
men.” A favorite line of approach is 
to tell the consumers that if the gov- 
ernment tax of 10 cents a pound were 
removed from oleo it would mean that 
much of a lowering of the price of 
this food commodity. Bless their souls, 
they don’t need to wait for that; the 
law provides that any honest man- 
ufacturer of_oleo, turning out an hon- 
est product- (uncolored oleo), need 
pay ‘Uncle Sam only % cent on the 
pound. 

The trouble is, the oleo people want 
to color their product in imitation of 
butter, in order to get fancy prices 
for it, and chafe because the statute 
Says .they. mustn’t. Congressman 
Burleson, standing sponsor for the 
oleo’ people, has recently sent forth a 
wail of the above character to the 
labor unions, hoping to make an im- 
pression there. But it is fair to pre- 
sume that members of the labor un- 
ions are no more willing to be 
imposed upon than are other people. 

Coincidentally, comes bowling along 
a bill introduced by Congressman 
Lever of South Carolina, who truly 
goes the limit. He not only wants all 
taxes on oleo repealed, but wants the 
law so framed that retailers may only 
sell butter in half-pound to three- 
pound prints, they to bear government 
label; furthermore, that butter shipped 
from one state to another must be 
handled only in these small parcels, 
infractions of this proposed. law to 
be punished by stiff fines and im- 
prisonments, We feel almost like 
apologizing to our readers for lum- 
bering up valuable space with a recital 
of clap-clap of this character, but for 
the fact .of its possible news value. 
This great statesman, Asbury Francis 
Lever, certainly holds the palm. 

Honesty is the best policy, but 
there are a lot of people who were 

absent from. school 
School Truants the day that was 

taught, or else the 
page was torn from their text book. 
The farmer meets his full share of 
these truants, as the country is con- 
sidered a good place by the dishonest 
to practice deceptions; Our guaran- 
tee (read it on this page) protects 
you from dishonest advertisers. 














The railroads are greatly disturbed 
because the government has stepped 
in and _ prohibited 

The Man them from advancing 
in the Middle freight rates. Much 
confusion exists even 

in the minds of railroad magnates 
themselves. Yet it appears the ques- 
tion revolves not around the justice 
or injustice of charging more for 
carrying merchandise, but due to the 
fact that the new rate schedules were 
arranged by joint committees of num- 
bers of railroads working in the same 
territory. According to the federal 
authorities ‘this is interpreted as al- 
leged violation of the anti-trust law. 
The immediate effect was a sharp 
lowering of prices of railroad secur- 
ities on the stock exchahges, and the 
assumption that these great corpora- 
tions might have to reduce rates of 
dividend. Right there the public nat- 
urally raised the question, haven’t the 
railroads for years forced the public 
to pay substantial earnings on highly 


watered stocks? Over-riding this, the 
railroads claim that facts are. facts, 
that their securities have been pur- 
chased in good faith, and are owned 
by countless men and women, who 
thus become the real owners of the 
railroads; that within a comparatively 
short time they have been obliged to 
grant increases in rates of wage to 
operatives amounting to over $100,- 
000,000 a year, and, therefore, must 
perforce secure more compensation 
for service performed. It is hinted, 
by the way, that the railroads 
in their statements of net earnings 
are just now willing to make as 
poor a showing as possible to in- 
fluence the authorities. How true it 
is that between the high financiers 
and the high prices paid wage earn- 
ers in the industrial world “the man 
in the middle” is obliged to bear an 
unfair proportion of the cost of liv- 
ing; and in this instance it means not 
only the tradesman, the shopkeeper, 
the salaried man, but also the pro- 
ducer on the farm. The development 
of this great railroad fight will be 
watched with keenest interest. 


> 





The Georgia peach crop is moving to 


market. Conservative estimates place 
the yield at 
Another more than 4000 


Co-operative Success cars. To han- 

die this enor- 
mous quantity of fruit demands high 
executive ability. The Georgia fruit 
exchange, which last year made its 
first venture, will this year distribute 
the bulk of the crop. Growers are, 
in the main, pleased with its aims and 
methods, which tend to fairer distribu- 
tion of returns than formerly was the 
case. Conditions of buying and selling 
similar to pre-exchange method still 
exist where producers have not joined 
interests in co-operative association; 
but not only are growers pleased with 
the exchange achievement made last 
year, they have no improvements to 
suggest to the railways as to methods 
of handling. Thus, because they have 
worked together, they havé. been able 
to co-operate with the railway to se- 
cure satisfactory methods of forward- 
ing perishable freight. Such instances 
of success are doing more to break 
down unreasoning prejudice against 
co-operation than all the talking that 
has been done since the co-operative 
movement was first proposed to farm- 
ers. 





Truly, what is one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison.” While crop 
conditions throughout May 
Crops and and into the opening days 
Sunshine of June were ideal for 
wheat, as shown in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s regular report, 
printed on another page, environ- 
ment was by no means wholly favor- 
able to corn. The low temperatures in 
May meant more or less seed corn rot- 
ting in the ground and the necessity 
of extended replanting, all of which 
has been costly to farmers. But the 
acreage under corn is unquestionably 
a very large one, and with a happy 
distribution of sunshine and shower 
in the weeks to come there is easy 
possibility of satisfactory harvests. The 
oats situation is particularly interest- 
ing, indicating as it does by far the 
largest acreage in the history of this 
useful crop, and condition figures 
higher than reported at even date in 
the past five years. Other crops are 
moving on apace. Evidently the acre- 
age under cotton is somewhat larger 
than that of a year ago and the gen- 
eral condition slightly better than the 
average for the past 10 years; thus, 
two surprising changes develop, the 
late April fears throughout the south 
and southwest giving way to a condi- 
tion of general breadth in seeded area, 
and reasonably favorable start of this 
important crop. Conditions in apples 
in all orchard sections east of the 
Rocky mountains are decidedly 
spotted, these facts brought out in our 
special report appearing elsewhere in 
this number. The crop season of 1910 
has certainly kept the experts guess- 
ing, but seems to be settling down to a 
more steady pace. 
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{From Page 783.] 
generally healthy. In Maryland a few 
orchards situated on low points were 
injured by frosts, but not enough to 
cut much figure. 

Where Frosts Brought Zero Prospects 

The month of May, quite aside from 
the fact of frosts, proved cold and 
dull in much of the upper Mississippi 
and in the Missouri valleys. This has 
not been conducive to ftapid plant 
growth, for “little apples” require 
sunshine, as well as potatoes, or corn 
or grass. All this has not helped 
western fruit prospects up to the open- 
ing of June, whatever later develop- 
ments may be. 

Conditions are much the same in 
Missouri, where apples are dropping 
badly, even in localities originally 
showing good set of fruit. An occa- 
sional report brings the encouraging 
statement that the April frost causel 
less damage than at first appeared 
probable, and that both apples and 
peaches have held on the -trees better 
than expected. Yet the Missouri apple 
crop, as a whole, must prove a very 
short one, 

Kansas and Arkansas show very ir- 
regular set of fruit. Sec A. V. Wilson 
of the Missouri valley horticultural 
society notes the uneven condition in 
apple orchards, and believes if there is 
a third of a full crop they will do 
well this year. Some growers report 
good prospects, others none. 


Good Prospects in Empire State 

I look for a big crop, orchards 
never appeared as well. No frosts te 
do any damage.—[C. M. M., Orleans 
County, N Y. 





Prospects better than usual, ne 
damage up to close of May, trees ap- 
pear healthy.—[J. W. H., Monroe 


County, N Y. : 

Not much improvement over last 
year. Apples dropping badly after 
an uneven set.—[E. B. F., Tompkins 
County, N Y. 

Good __ prospects, 
more thorough than usual.—[C. 
H., Ontario County, N Y. 

Small injury to Greening, others all 
right, good set of Baldwin —- —e 
{F. E. G., Monroe County, N 

All fruit at date, May 29, i 
an average crop, with very little dam- 
age from frost.—{F. L. R., Wayne 
County, N Y¥- 

I have 35 acres in orchard, Bald- 
wins light, others about medium pros- 
pect.—[E. P., Wayne County, N Y. 

No special damage from May frost 
and set of fruit normal. Prospect 
very good for Greening, with Baldwin 
rather light. The majority of farm 
ers do not spray. The weather favor- 
able for good quality.—[George T. 
Powell, Columbia County, NY. 

Looks like 35 to 40% of last year’s 
crop in the Hudson river valley.— 
{[D. H. W., Columbia County, N Y. 

Early apples set well, Ben Davis 
also promising. Baldwin and Green- 
ing have By light.—[C. R. S., Orange 
County, N ¥Y. 

Prospects good, no damage by frost, 
large set of -fruit.—[F. W. C., Wayne 
County, N ¥. 

Apple crop will be light, but pros- 
pects indicate good quality.—[H. B. 
L., Dutchess County, N Y. 

The set indicates a good crop, but 
May 30 this year a little early to be 
sure.—[Charles A. Hoag, Niagara 
County, N Y. 

Do not think much frost damage; 


spraying much 
ae 


5O® of a set of fruit.—[G. E. W., Al- 
bany County, N Y. 
Prospects for largest crop in 1 


years.—[Ballston Refrigerator Stor- 
age Co, Saratoza County, N Y. 
Aphis already at work, frost did 


considerable damage, small set of 


fruit. Doe: not look like half a crop 
ef any variety.—[A. B. K., Ontarie 
County; N Y. 


Greening and Baldwin light, cher- 
ries a light crop, also Bartlettt pears. 


Peaches show leaf curl; one-half 
crop. No damage to date througk 
me ola H. R., Niagara Coun- 
ty, N 


At Seales it looks like a 50 to 60% 
2 dees crop, but very few Baldwins.— 
G., Wayne County, N Y. 
Orchards Were never so thorough- 
ly sprayed, but bloom was below nor- 
mal.—t{[J. W., Lockport, N Y. 
Prospects for early varieties 
and medium for late.—[{E. Van Al- 
styne, Columbia County, N Y. 
April frost did little damage. We 
will have haif a crop. Not 
792.) 
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Flies from Albany to New York 


A remarkable aeroplane flight from 
Albany -to Governor’s island at New 
York city has been made by Glenn H. 
Curtiss. The distance is 137 miles, and 
he made it in two hours and 32 min- 
utes. His average speed was 54 miles 
an hour, much of the way at the rate 
of over a mile a minute. He made one 
stop on the way near Poughkeepsie, 
where Curtiss rested an hour. This 
flight won for Curtiss a $10;000 prize 
offered by the New York World. A 
special express train ran from Albany 
to New York at the time of the flight, 
and occasionally Curtiss outstripped 
the train in speed. 

This Albany to 
eclipses all previous 
flights with aeroplanes. Now the New 
York World and the &t Louis Post 
Dispatch have offered a prize of $30,- 
000 for the first successful areoplane 
flight betweén New York and St Louis. 
The New York Times andthe Chicago 
Evening Post have joined ia an offer 
of $25,000 for an aeroplane race be- 
tween Chicago and New York. 

Arrangements are being made for 
an attempt to fly from New York to 
Washington, duly 4, for whith a lib- 
eral-purse will be offered. 

Orville and Wilbur Wright an- 
mounce that they will enter all the 
long distance aeroplane contests 
which have been announced if the 
conditions are favorable. 





New York flight 
long distance 


Before the last word is spoken in 
aeroplanes nowadays the Wright 
brothers have to be heard from. 
Capt Charles Stewart Rolls of the 


English army motor reserve of Lon- 
don has driven a Wright aeropiane 
across the English channel and back 
without landing. Much ado has 
been made over the crossing of the 
channel by Louis Bleriot and Count 
de Lesseps, each of whom simply flew 
from the French coast to the English 
coast and were unable to return. 
Rolls made the round trip between 
Dover, Eng, and Calais, France, mak- 
ing the over-water flight _of 42 miles 
in 90 minutes. 





Regulars Win in Pennsylvania 





The primary election in Pennsyl- 
vania resulted in the success of near- 
ly all republican organization candi- 
dates, and in many instances the or- 
ganization succeeded in getting the 
mames of its candidates upon the 
tickets of opposition parties. The only 
break in the congressional slate was 
in Schuylkill county, where the pres- 
ent congressman, Alfred D. Gardner, 
a Cannon man, was defeated for re- 
nomination by R. D. Heaton; an in- 
Burgent republican. The seven pres- 


ent democratic congressmen were 
all renominated by their party. 
The greatest interest in Philadel- 


phia centered in candidates for the 
state legislature, but the vote in op- 
position to the organization was light. 
The organization slated democratic 
candidates for state senator and they 
were nominated. They also succeeded 
in winning nominations on the Wil- 
liam Penn party ticket of the re- 
formers. 


Senate Passes Railroad Bill 


The United States senate has passed 
the so-called administration bill. On 
the final vote insurgent republicans 
joined with the regulars and six 
democrats. The vote was 50 to 12. 
The bill has gone to a conference 
committee, the house having already 
passed a similar measure. As passed 
by the senate, the bill contains only 








three or four propositions in the 
same form as they appeared in the 
administration’s original bill in the 


house. The commerce court feature 
is retained with some modifications, 
also the proposition authorizing ship- 
pers to select their own routes, also the 
provision imposes penalties for incor- 
rect statements of rates by railroad 
companies and authorizing the inter- 
state commerce commission to begin 
investigation on its own initiative and 
to control classifications. 

To these have been added, through 
insurgent and democratic demands, a 
long and short haul amendment; an 
eanti-injunction amendment; a’ provi- 
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sion giving the hiserstahe commerce 
commission power to suspend in- 
creases in rates for 11 months; a 
provision allowing the commission to 
become a party to litigation in regard 
to its orders before the new com- 
merce.court; a provision shifting the 
burden of proof in regard to the rea- 
sonableness of rate increases from 
the shipper to the railroad itself; an 
amendment including telephone and 
telegraph companies and common 
carriers under the interstaate com- 
merce law. The insurgent republi- 
cans and democrats were successful 
in forcing out of the original bill the 
provision legalizing traffic agreements 
and sections providing for govern- 
ment regulations of stock and bond 
issues by railroads. 


Many Railroads Enjoined 


Twenty-five western railroads have 








been temporarily restrained from 
making a general advance in inter- 
state freight rates. The injunction 


has been issued at Hannibal, Mo, by 
Judge David P. Dyer of the United 
States district court. 

The injunction issue was obtained 
by the United States department of 
justice upon the ground that the ad- 
vance in rates was agreed upon by 
the defendants without competition 
and in violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. The roads temporarily re- 
strained from increasing their freight 
rates were the Missouri Pacific; Chi- 


cago and Northwestern; Chicago, 
Rhode Island and Pacific; Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy; Wabash; 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul; Il- 
linois Central; Chicago and Alton; 
Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe; 
Chicago Great Western; Missouri and 
Texas; St Louis and San Francisco; 
Iowa Central, and other roads, also 
the Western Trunk line committeé. 
These lines are the only ones for the 
transportation of freight and passen- 
ger traffic, generally speaking, for the 
states of Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North and South 
Dakota, Wyoming and parts of Mon- 
tana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana and Tennessee. 

This action on the part of the gov- 
ernment is considered as very impor- 
tant, and if the government position 
is sustained it -will be followed by 
other suits aiming at traffic rate 
agreements between tbe railroads. 

The railroads pretend not to be 
scared by the injunction and con- 
tinue to file notices of proposed 
raises of rates with the interstate 
commerce commission. Practically 
every railroad system in the north, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, ] as 
filed notices of its purpose to increase 
freight rates,- the increases ranging 
from 3 to 31%. 

Tom Watson of Georgia, the pop- 
ulist candidate for president in 1896, 
1900 and 1904, announces his return 
to the democratic party. 

The Case Against Lorimer 

United States Senator Lorimer of 
Illinois has delivered in the senate a 
long and firy speech, in which he de- 
nies the charges that he was elected 
to the senate through bribery in the 
Tilinois legislature. He claimed that 
the alleged corruption was the inven- 
tion of the Chicago Tribune in col- 
lusion with Gov Deneen. 

While Lorimer was making his 
sweeping denial at Washington a 
grand jury at Springfield, Ill, was 
listening to the confession of State 
Senator D. W. Holstlaw of Iuka, Ill, 
who said that State Senator John 
Broderick, a leading Chicago dem- 
ocrat, had paid him $2500 to vote for 
Lorimer for séfator, and that he re- 
ceived $700 more as his share of a 
legislative jackpot distributed to some 
of those who voted for Lorimer. The 
grand jury indicted Broderick for the 
alleged bribery. 

The United States senate has taken 
steps toward investigating the bribery 
charges, which are backed up by sev- 
eral important confessions and other 
evidence. 

Lee O'Neil Browne, leader of the 
democratic minority in the lower 
house of the Illinois legislature, has 
been forced to trial for -bribery be- 
fore Judge MacBurely at Chicago. 








Congressman Nicholas Longworth, 
who has been seriously considered for 
the _republican~nomination for gov- 
ernor of Ohio, announces positively 
that he will not be a candidate. The 
democratic candidate will be Gov 
Harmon, and the republicans are 
anxious to put up a strong and popu- 
lar demand against them. 
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ican Agriculturist. It is edited and 

published eons for our subscrib- 
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ultry and general farm- 
ing. we aim to include every 
phase of New York agriculture. Our 
subscribers can help in a large way 
by writing; tell me about your stock 
and crops, your grange mee the 
prices you get for farm products. 
Drop a postal or send a letter if you 
want a question answered, 
have found a new way to raise a crop 
or improve the farm let or other 
readers know about it. From now 
on, let’s work very close together. 
ap, a me posted about what is going 
on your vicinity; let the letters 
come. 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


NEW YORK 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co—Dur- 
ing the spring the roads have been 
unusually good. In our town the 
highway tax has been a money tax 
for several years, and much better 
for us than the old way of working 
out road taxes. Gradually the roads 
are being improved. The _ spring 
work is mostly done. There is a 
larger acreage of small grain and 
corn than usual, owing partly to the 
high prices of purchased feeds, and 
in some measure through the urging 
of H. L. Cook, dean. of the agricul- 
tural schools at Canton, whose in- 
fluence is quite strong in the county. 
There are few farms sold. Few 
farmers want to sell. People are 
keeping more pure-bred stock. Dairy 
cows, however, are nearly all grades. 
Of hogs, the O I C breed is well 
liked. Pork is very hight Hogs $11 
to $12 p 100 lbs dressed. Pigs are 
high, and although quite plenty, 
command $1 or $2 above the ordinary 
prices, 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co—Vegeta- 
tion is making rapid growth since 
the warm rains have come, Butter 
is bringing 33c p lb, creamery 3c, 
eggs 26c p doz. Marion Parsons Co 
makes weekly shipments of eggs to 
Albany. Harry Denton of Quaker 
Springs ‘has bought 500 White Leg- 
horn chickens. Chatnncey Dow has 
purchased of J. H. Higgins a farm of 
130 acres with a large frontage on 
Saratoga lake. 


Lebanon, Madison Co—The roads 


have been very good this’ spring. 
There is a good deal of work being 








done on them at present. Pigs are 
high, selling at $3.50 to $4 ea. Oats 
nearly all in. Stock being turned out 


About 


to pasture earlier than usual. 
and 


the same acreage of potatoes 
corn as last year. Butter 34c, eggs 
22c, potatoes 20c p bu. Grass looks 
fine. Apple trees are in full bloom, 


Moreland, Schuyler Co—Fruit is 
promising. Frost has done little dam- 
age. The strawberry crop is excel- 
lent. Old potatoes sell at 20c p bu. 
About as many acres have been put 
in as last vear. Spring pigs are scarce. 
Hay sells at $18 p ton, butter 27c p 
Ib, eggs 21lc p doz. Eggs in incubators 
hatched poorly. 


LeRoy, Genesee Co—The prospects 
for canning crops are favorable. The 


-rains during the last of Apr and fore 


part of May delayed planting, so that 
peas are not all above the ground. Not 
very much corn is planted, owing to 
present rainy weather. The acreage 
is about the same as last year. 


Rodman, Jefferson Co—Sowing is 
mostly done, also a considerabie part 
of the planting, with the exception of 
potatoes. Not so many potatoes will 
be put in this year on account of the 
prevailing low prices. George Par- 
sons has bought the R. L. Eastman 
farm and will move onto it next fall. 
He paid about $2000 for 124 acres. The 
Rodman cheese factory sold twin 
cheese, 22 Ibs ea, for 15%c p Ib. This 
factory makes 63 cheeses p day. 


Cortland, Cortland Co—The acreage 
of peas, corn and string beans is about 
the same as last year. Very little 
sweet corn is grown here, the farm- 
ers preferring to _ field corn for 
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The season is very late, and 


silage. 
for several 


has been wet and cold 
weeks. 


Stormville, Dutchess Co—Only to- 
matoes are canned here. About 16 
acres have been planted. The plants 
are doing nicely. 

Elba, Genesee Co—Elba grange in- 
itiated six candidates May 28. Geriesee 
county Pomona grange will meet with 
Pavilion grange Thursday, June 16. A 
basket picnic will be held. The fifth 
degree will be conferred in full form. 
it is expected that Raymond A. Pear- 
son will preside. Butter 25c, eggs 22c, 
strawberries 12c, chickens 16c, lambs 
8c, veal 7%c, hogs 10c, horses $150, 
wool 25 to 28c, wheat $1.10, oats 50c, 
hay $18, corn 70c, potatoes 23c, straw 


Port Ewen, Ulster Co—Planting 


about over, but too much rain for 
marking. We have been having some 
heavy showers, with hail. Roads quite 
badly washed out. Japanese plums 
have dropped off, owing to a late frost 
in May. European varieties are still 
holding on. Milk has taken a fall at 
the creamery, bringing only 2%ec p 
qt now. Eggs 24 to 27c p doz, butter 
s2c p lb. Feeds remain about the 
same, with bran $1.35 p 100 lbs, corn 
83c p bu. Gardens are mostly made 
and are growing well. A great many 
tomato plants are being set out this 
year. Strawberries are a full crop. 


Blooming. Grove, Orange Co—The 
season is well advanced. Farmers are 
making first cuttings of alfalfa. A 
demonstration was held at the farm 
of James Findlay at Salisbury Mills 
May 27, under the direction of the 
state agricultural department. Mr 
Findlay has one of the best fields of 
alfalfa grown in the state. Mr N. Tut- 
hill of Goshen and C. H. Geron of 
Washingtonville also have good crops. 
The strawberry crop promises to be 
very large. Eggs 25c. Not as many 
chickens being raised as usual on ac- 
count of high prices of feed. 


Lewis Co—Grass looks fine, and a 
good hay crop seems assured. Spring 
grain looks good. Some pieces of 
ground are yet too wet for seeding. 
Farmers are still plowing and putting 
in fodder corn and potatoes; a larger 
acreage will be put in this year than 
last. Milk at the cheese factories at 
recent sales netted patrons $1.39 p 
100 lbs. Local buyers pay 20c p doz 
for eggs. Shippers pay 15 and 20c 
for potatoes, butter 28 to 33c p Ib. 
Hay has dropped from $18 to $10 p 
ton. Veal calves 6 to 7c, dressed pork 
12 to 13c; young pigs scarce and bring 
$4 to $5 ea.—[F. D. Austin. 


Canajoharie, Montgomery Co— 
Weather cold and wet. Very little 
corn planted. Some seed has rotted 
in the ground. Grass promises a good 


crop. Spring grain is also suffering 
from wet weather. The frosts did 
not materially injure small fruits. 


Milch cows in good demand at $50 to 
$70 ea. Hay sells at $16to $18 p ton, 
cheese 14%c p lb. The Ames cheese 
factory is making 20 cheeses p day. 
The scarcity of laborers and the con- 
tinued weather hinder the work on 
the Mapletown-Canajoharie roads. 
The flow of milk is now at the hight; 
80c p 100 Ibs is paid at the skimming 
station. The producer gets 68c for 
a can of 40 qts, while the consumer 
in New York city pays $2.80 for the 
same can of milk. 


Warren County Farming — The 
roads are in excellent condition, The 
money system of working them is 
making great improvements, In a 
few years the highways of the town 
will be in fine shape. The early spring 
has been a great advantage to the 
farmers. Nearly all the plowing and 
planting was done in early May. The 
ground has been in fine shape to 
work since Apr 1. Grass is looking 
well and the prospect for a fair hay 
crop is good. A large per cent of 
meadows are badly killed out by the 
drouth of the past two years. The 
past winter was good for grass and 
winter grain, and did not kill out te 
any amount. Clover looks well, also 
winter grain. Fruit trees of all kinds 
have blossomed. They give promise 
of a good crop. Cattle of all kinds 
are looking well, and prices are 
higher than in many years. Cows 
are in od demand and prices high, 
$50 to $60. Sheep wintered well. The 
early spring has been favorable to 
lambs; very few have been lost. Pigs 
are in demand at $4 to $5 each. More 
corn will be planted and also a larger 
amount of fodder corn, which takes 
the place of hay, and is a sure crop 
with little labor, Potatoes are plen- 
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tiful and sell at 50c p bu. — Butter 
scarce at 25c, eggs 20c. Many farm- 
ers are setting out trees, mostly white 
pine to reforest their fields. The 
young trees are shipped from the 
state forestry department and cost $4 
a thousand. Harry Richard has set 
several thousand. They are 2 years’ 
growth and are set 6 ft apart each 
way.—]R. T. Armstrong. 


Galways, Saratoga Co—Weather 


very cold and changeable. Farmers 
planting potatoes and corn. Garden 
vegetables backward. Some seed 
rotted in ground when put in too 
early. Hay looks well. All farm prod- 
uce high. Merchants say eggs have 
never kept up aS they have this year. 


Mayville, Chautauqua . Co—Spring 
crops are about all planted except 
corn. Some have not planted that 
yet owing to the wet conditions of the 
ground. Oats and grass look well. 
Live stock high. Milch cows $50 and 
yearlings $20 ea. Veals 7c p Ib, meal 
$1.30 p 100 Ibs. There will not be the 
acreage of buckwheat here that there 
was last year. 


South Glens Falls, Saratuga Co—So 
much rain has fallen of late that much 
planting has been delayed. This has 
proven a benefit to grass and berries, 
however. George B. Edeby has ex- 
changed his farm property here for 
some in Buffalo. Butter 30 to 35c p 
Ib, eggs 23c. Not much corn planted 
on account of wet weather. Hay .18 
to $20 p ton. Pigs scarce and high; 


from $4 to $5, cows $40 to ea. 
Horses are high. 
Canandafgua, Ontario Co—This 


month has been a cold, wet one. It 
has been hard work toget the crops 
in;-especially is this true of potatoes, 
of which there are quite a few to 
plant yet. Cabbage seed has come .p 
good, and the plants are* making a 
rapid growth, and will be ready to 
set as soon as we can get the ground 
ready. The prospect for small fruit 
is good. Strawberries are doing nice- 
ly. Wheat and grass are growing 
very fine. I think old meadows may 
be light on i: ccount of being pastured 
too close last fall. Wheat $1, oats 
45¢e, corn 65c, loose hay $12. Potatoes 
have been sold at the low price of 
20c, and they were sprouted at that. 


Clymer, Chautauqua Co—Very lit- 
tle corn planted yet. Some planted 
is up. Grass and oats do not seem 
to grow very much. Apples, pears 
and peaches will be short’ crops. 
Veals 7c 1 w. Creamery butter 28c p 
lb, eggs 22c p doz, meal $1.35, bran 
$1.25, middlings $1.50, spring pigs $4 
ea at 4 weeks old. 





ONTARIO 
Walkerton, Bruce Co—Crops are 
nearly all in, including potatoes and 


corn, Weather is nice and warm 
with frequent showers. The white 
grub is doing a lot of damage to 
erain. Some farmers are plowing 
down whole fields which have been 
killed by it.. Cherry and plum blos- 
soms were somewhat damaged —by 
frost. Apple trees are in bloom now. 
Butter is 19c p Ib, eggs 18c p doz. No 
sale for potatoes. Strawberries prom- 
ise a good crop. 


Port Burwell, Elgin Co—The farm- 


ers are about through with corn 
planting. Although the spring opened 
up early the oat crop does not look 


very promising, owing to cold, 
wet spring and in some places 
the cutworms are very bad, 
Hay and fall: wheat promise to be 


bumper crops. There are no peas 
sown here any more. There was a 
heavy bloom of blossoms on all kinds 
of fruit trees, so prospects for lots of 
fruit are good. Cows are milking well 
and butter and cheese sell at a good 
figure. Butter 25c p Ib, cheese 10c p 
lb at factory, eggs 18c p doz. Live 
hogs are high and sell at $9.25 p 100 
lbs. Potatoes are scarce and high, 
and most of the farmers won’t have 
enough for table use. The honey bee 
is doing well and most hives wintered 
well. 





At Syracuse, ccuntry produce holds 
firm, with the exception of butter, 
which is easy. Dairy butter 28@32c 
p Ib, eggs 22@25c p doz, live fowls 17 
@19c p Ib, broilers 35@40c, aspara- 


gus 72@84c doz bchs, celery 35@ 
50c, cabbage 75c@1 p 100 Ibs, lettuce 
50 @60c p bx, potatoes 30@35c p bu, 


timothy hay 16@18 p.ton, alfalfa 14 
@16, rye straw 14@16, oat 10@11. 
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ing, but seems to be settling down toa wi; }Pril frost did little damage. 


will have half a crop. 
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Hops Progress Slowly 


Several days of late the weather has 
been too cold for rapid growth of 
hops, and within the past week frosts 
have injured vines to some extent in 
northern N Y.. What the hop growers 
desire now is warm sunshine to over- 
come the work of cold, damp weather 
for the past month or so. Many farm- 
ers have gone over their yards tying 
vines for the first time, and some have 
even started on their second time. In 
New York state grubs are getting in 
their work in some localities, and 
growers are in doubt whether damage 
is due to grubs or frost nips. 

On the Pacific coast the outlook 
for this year’s growth of hops con- 
tinues good, and weather, although 
variable, is on the whole favorable to 
good growth. In Cal l4c has been 
paid recently for some ’09 hops and 
"10 Sonomas are in some instances be- 
ing contracted at 14@lic. At New 
York city, choice state hops sell at 2 
@24c p lb, Pacific coast 17@18c. 


Conditions Told by Growers 


We have been. puzzled to ky,ow 
whether the trouble with our vines 
was grubs or frost bites. It was hard 
to secure heads to put up to the poles 
in some places. If the damage has 
been caused by grubs it will show later 
by the vines dying when the grub cuts 
it off at the ground.—[G. C. B., Mont- 
gomery County, N Y. 

We hear practically né complaints 
of the growing condition of hops, and 
everything has been favorable toward 
their development except the early 
freeze. Shipments made from Coble- 
skill during the month of May were 
591 bales, against 309 a year ago.— 
(Cor, Cobleskill, N Y. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, N Y, June 6, the heavy 
frost last week checked the growth of 
pastures to some extent. The effect 
of cold weather on cows caused some 
decrease in the yield of milk, but a 
heavy rain followed. Warm weather 
should soon put pastures in good con- 
dition. The anticipated break in 
prices of cheese came today, following 
a cessation of puzzling bull operations 
by the packing houses. -Cheese de- 
clined %c in the official price. The 
transactions were: Sage colored 325 
bxs, large white 75, small colored 
3259, and small white 1435, all at 
13%c. The curb ruling price was 
18%c. The sales of butter were 138 
pkgs at 28% @29%\(c p Ib. 


> 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate re- 
mains at Sc p qt to the shipper in the 
26-c zone, or $1.51 p 40-qt can deliv- 
ered in New York. As seemed prob- 
able at the date of last week’s report, 
no change’ was quoted at the monthly 
meeting on May 31. The situation is 
unusual; owing to the demand for 
milk for manufacturing purposes, 
notwithstanding the high price for 
fluid milk for the New York market, 
the surplus is the smallest for June 
within the memory of old dealers. “If 
the surplus is small now, what will 
be the condition of the New York 
market in July and August?” one 
large dealer asked the other day. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending June 
4 were as follows: 














Milk Cream 
MUD cic dc bbban cs ep sc cuicg Sey tOn 
Susquehanna ......... 12,748 
West Shore .......... 16,756 1, 
Lackawanna .......+-. &,110 2,2 


4,700 
229 








N Y C (long haul) .... 54,307 2,210 
N Y C (short haul) .. 14,750 110 
OMtETI0 on. ccescunsess Seen. S12 
Lehigh Valliay ........ 29,462 2,739 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 2,575 50 
New Haven ..cccccees \ 131 
Other sources ........ 1,775 77 

Totals ..cccccccececcets ove 17,954 


At Rochester, garden truck plenti- 


ful, strawberries also Pn sermbe De- 
mand, however, is sufficient to keep 
up the prices, Wheat @1.02 p bu, 
rye 75@80c, corn 68 , oats 44@ 


45c, asparagus 75@ p doz — 
cucumbers [3@ She p doz, lettuce 

@25c, potatoes 30@ p bu, rhu- 
barb 12@15c p doz, strawberries 8@ 
12c p bx, emy butter 3ic p Ib, new 
cheese 16c, eggs 22c p doz, live fowls 


16@18c p Ib, ng chickens do, tim- 
othy hay 16@ p ton, rye straw 11 
.@13, unwashed wool 22@23c p Ib. 


Not 


























long and short haul amendment; an 
eanti-injunction amendment; a provi- 





NOW 


is the time to provide 
yourself with a new 
Electric Handy Wagon 
with low Steel Wheels. 
You will want to haul 
big heavy loads during 
harvest and after harvest. 
This is the wagon that 
avoids breakdowns. Let 
us ship you one now 
before the busy hauling 
season comes on. 














ELECTRIC 
Handy Wagon 


If you had bought an Electric 
Handy W on —— ‘0 it would 
of hard 


have ave 
work. It is low down 
load, saves you thousands of 
lifts. Think of the hay, 
potatoes, —_. cn 
manure, boxes, etc., The 
have to ‘lift “+ = wagon! 

high lift is all ishness. It is 


sappin em § your strength — wearing 


a Electric Handy Wagon is easy on 
the horses, too. Broad tires don't cut 
into your fields and meadows—and don’t 
rutroads. Wecan ship you an Electric 
Handy Wagon on short notice. Write us 
about it to-day. We can also send you 
immediately Electric Steel Wheels to fit 
your old running gear and make it a 
handy wagon. Address 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
Box 2 Quincy, Hl. 


Tell us The Size of 
Your 2... === 


anll wo chow yen how yon A 
can [meng wad4 m fire, aN 
the balance , 


you a 


easy to 
‘eae 






















_ Roofing Slate 


roofing material the skill of 
wioaw or even imitatein quality. =. 


and tisfaction. 
on the roofs of churches, school 
ings, factories—on 








Explaining clearly, brief'y t ngizy—ab 0 ly without bias 
CS a or question about “Roofs” that you 
want to know. Sixteen pages of timely and helpful 
hiate that will save you money in final selection of new roof- 
ing for the home, barn, dairy, granary or any other building on 
a ce 


(Roof That Never Wear Out) 
112 Clark Street, Granvitie, ®. Y. 

















anxious to put up a strong and u- 
lar demand against them. sre 
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Eastern Live Stock Markets 

At New York, June 6—Last week 
with continued light receipts the cat- 
tle market gained strength after 
Monday, all sorts and grades advanc- 
ing.in price. Steers, bulls and me- 
dium to choice fat cows improved 
15@30c, closing active and firm, 
Calves on Wednesday ruled firm to 
25c higher for veals and buttermilks 
advanced 25@50c; closing prices were 
steady. The selling range for the 
week was: Steers $6.40@8.65, stags 
and oxen 4.85, bulls 4.25@6.75, cows 
2.50@5.75, veals 7.50@9.75, culls and 
throwouts 5@7, buttermilk calves 5 
@6.12%. Milch cows ruled firm for 
best grades, steady for others; selling 
range 30@65 ea. Today 39 cars of 
cattle arrived and 6430 calves were 
on sale. Prime and choice steers held 
steady; undergrades were slow; bulls 
steady to a trifle easier, fat cows full 
steady. Calves were in brisk demand 
and generally higher. Steers 
averaging 960 to 1440 Ibs sold at 6.65 
@8.60 p 100 Ibs, incinding 7% cars 
Pa steers, 1085 to 1440 Ibs, at 7.45@ 
8.60, 2 cars Md steers, 1078 Ibs, at 
7.60, 2 cars Va steers, 1165 to 1170 
lbs, at 7.65@7.70, N Y steers, 1360 Ibs, 
at 7. Bulls sold at 4.50@5.90, fey 
bull at 6.90, cows at 3.15@5.80, veals 
at 7.50@9.75, buttermilks 6@6.50. 

Sheep continued firm after last Mon- 
day, and closing prices for the week 
were 15c higher than opening. Lambs 
fell off 25c on Tuesday, but with light 
supply Wednesday the market recov- 
ered, prices holding up until the close 
of the week for all grades. Yearlings 
were steady for desirable grades and 
weights up to the end of the week. 
The selling range for the week was: 
Sheep $3.25 @5.65, culls 3@3.25, lambs 
8@10.25, culls 6@7.50, yearlings 6@8. 
Today 30% cars of stock were of- 
fered, including about 25 cars of 
southern lambs. Sheep were in light 
supply and firm; lambs steady, with a 
little feeling of weakness possibly for 
undergrades; yearlings unchanged. 
All sold at 4@5.75 p 100 Ibs for com- 
mon to choice sheep, 6.50@8 for com- 
mon to good yearlings, 9.25@10 for 
southern lambs, including 2 cars Ky 
lambs at 10, 1 deck Tenn lambs at 
9.25, 22% Va lambs at 9.75@10; a 
deck of Ind lambs sold at 9, N Y lambs 
in small lots at 9@9.50. 

Hogs ruled steady to strong up to 
Thursday, when the market weakened 
in sympathy with Buffalo and western 
markets. Today 300 head were on sale, 
and prices 25@40c lower than a week 
ago. Good hea to light N Y and 
Pa hogs sold at $9.50@9.85 p 100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 

A number of cars of fresh western 
horses were among the offerings last 
week and sold at very. satisfactory 
prices. The general market was fairly 
active and steady. Choice drafters are 
quoted at $300@425 p head, with gen- 
eral sales at 350@ , chunks 175@ 
ors good, sound second-handers 125 


At Pittsburg, market for beef cat- 
tle was active Monday and receipts 
were 115 cars. Prices were 10@15c 
higher than a week ago, with extra 
quality selling at $8.25@8.55 p 100 Ibs, 
prime to 1 lb steers 8@8.15, 
fair to good 1000 to 1300-ib steers 6.80 
@7.80, common 700 to 900 Ibs ses 
common to fat oxen 3.50@6, 
bulls 3.50@6. cows 3@5.75, heif- 
ers weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 5@6.75 
bologna cows 2.50@3, veal calves 7@ 
9.50, fresh cows and springers 20@ 
60 ea. About 35 double decks of hogs 
arrived and met a lower market. 
Heavy weights sold at 9.35, medium 
9.40@9.45, heavy Yorkers 9.45, light 
9.45@9.50, pigs 9.50@9.60. Monday 
sheep were higher and about 15 licts 
arrived. Prime wethers weighing 95 
to 100 lbs sold 4 5.30@5.55 p 100 Ibs, 
good mixed 5@5.25, fair mixed ewes 
and wethers 4.50@4.90, \Zoustiog lambs 
4@8.25, spring lambs 7@9. 


At Buffalo, cattle market was 
strong, 160 cars arriving last Mon- 
day, Prime gre? steers my as high 

— a ToD 400-1b steers brought 
7@7.75, 1050 to 1150-Ib steers @ 
7.65, choice heifers 6.50@7, common 
to fair 5.25@6.25, choice cows 5.75@ 


6.25, common to fair 4@5.50, bulls 
460@6.40, feeders 4.25@5.75, stock- 





Hogs of all weights and descriptions 

market Monday when 
80 aM decks arrived. Medium and 
heavy weights sold at 9%.40@9.50, 
Yorkers 9.50@9.60, pigs and light 
weights 9.60@9.70. 


Butter and Cheese Scores 


_In_the May butter and cheese scor- 
ing contest held at New York college 
of agriculture in Ithaca, under the 
direction of the department of indus- 
try and the state department of agri- 
culture, about three times as many 
entries were made as last year. This 
speaks well for the high appreciation 
of the value of the tests. Butter was 
scored by three judges, L. G. Os- 
theimer, who represented the com- 
mercial point of view, H. L. Ayers 
and E. 8S. Guthrie of the dairy de- 
partment, Makers this year were 
asked to score their products before 
sending them in and to compare their 
scores with those of the judges. 

Criticisms of the butter and sug- 
gestions for improvement were given 
by all the judges. Many samples 
showed undesirable fermentation, due 
usually to using butter—milk starter. 
Some makers used commercial starter 
without chemical measure to deter- 
mine the amount of acid in the 
cream. Men whose samples scored 
among the highest used the ccid test. 
Several samples showed over-ripened 
cream, thus proving the need of us- 
ing apparatus to determine acidity of 
cream and starter. Poorly flavored 
milk and cream were evidenced in 
many samples, but the flavors will 
probably improve when the cows get 
out upon grass. Among mechanical 
defects were gritty salt and mottles, 
both of which can be prevented by 
careful workmanship. Some packages 
were not full enough; others not neat. 
They were therefore cut in scoring. 
It is evident that some makers se- 
cured considerably more butter from 
the same amount of fat than did 
others. Very few samples could not 
contain more salt and water. One 
sample contained over 8% salt, and an- 
other 5%, but these amounts are ex- 
cessive. The score was lowered in 
consequence. 

Of the 50 makers who sent in sam- 
ples the following lead: F. S. Wright 
of Aetna, G. Harter of Spafford, T. 
F. Rutherford of Madrid 96 each; L. 
Isbel of Gswego 95%, E. T. Bouck of 
Jasper and Farmers’ creamery com- 
pany of Jefferson 94% each. The 
following scored between 93 and 94: 
L. A. Nobles and J. H. Lewis, both of 
Sennet, D. W. Hodgis of Delanson, 
W. A. Gage of Victory, M. L. Spear 
of Madrid Springs, J. P. Porteous of 
Geneva, C. A Tarble of Smithville 
Flats, W. Burtis of South Ostelic and 
J. Scholl of Camillus. Of the 50 en- 
tries 32 scored 0% or over. 

The cheese samples which were of 
good quality for this season of the 
year were judged by Mr Ostheimer 
and Prof C. A. Publow. It was noticed 
that several makers used whey start- 
ers. This seems little short of fool- 
ishness, becaust of the fully demon- 
strated value of commercial starters. 
Many cheeses had too much bandage 
extending over the ends; others had 








uneven surfaces caused by ill-fitting 
followers. Flavors, as a rule, were 
good. All are expected to improve 


when the cows get to grass. Among 
the 13 whose scores were above 95 
are the followin H. A. Gilmore 
‘of Burlington ats, A. Sauter of 
Central Square, each 96%; T. Atkins 
of Little Falls) J. W. Rogers of 
Springville, W. E. Brainard of Copen- 
hagen, each 95%; P. C. House of 
Portville and E. Sibley of Little Falls, 
95%; J. H. Martiny of Alleghany, 95. 

The next contest will be held at 
Ithaca June 10. All contestants should 
send samples several days before the 
eontest. Any who failed to enter the 
May contest but who wish to enter 
the remaining ones can do so by writ- 
ing Prof C. A. Publow at Ithaca for 
entry blanks. They will still be eli- 
gible for a diploma of merit. 


NEW YORK—At .Albany, cool 
weather has caused light receipts of 
vegetables except spinach, which is 
in such heavy supply that it has sold 
as low as 5ic p bbl. Butter quiet, 
grains firm. Buckwheat 60@63c p bu, 








features, The 
Linestilie, Pte 
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FEED CHILDREN 


On Properly Selected Food. It Pays 
Big Dividends. 


789 





If parents will give just a little in- 
telligent thought to the feeding of 
their children the difference in the 
health of the little folks will pay, 
many times over, for the small trouble. 

A mother writes saying: “Our chil- 
dren are all so much better and 
stronger than they ever were before 
we made a change in the character of 
the food. We have quit using pota- 
toes three times a day with coffee and 
so much meat. 

“Now we give the little folks some 
fruit, either fresh, stewed, or canned, 
some Grape-Nuts with cream, occa- 
sionally some soft-boiled eggs, and 
some Postum for breakfast and sup- 
per. Then for dinner they have some 
meat and vegetables. 

“It would be hard to realize the 
change in the children, they have 
grown so sturdy and strong, and we 
attribute this change to the food ele- 
ments that, I understand, exist in 
Grape-Nuts and Postum. 

“A short time ago my baby was 
teething and had a great deal of 
stomach and bowel trouble. Nothing 
seemed to agree with him until I tried 
Grape-Nuts softened and mixed with 
rich milk, and he improved rapidly 
and got sturdy and well.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” 
found in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 


| one appears from time to time. 





They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


Fernald Dash Rein Hoider 


a. "Keeps the when beeen, is left 








wi i 
not jerk “Seltblpg tah gue 
any dash. as long as 
- No bolts or screws reqa 
imply slips on dash and 
place. Is ornamental too, 
or baked joan finish. Too low- 
you to bo geneas f pve: 
‘ernaid Mtg. Co. forth East, Pa. 





rn 29 Zn Zo, Pures 
Guaranteed For 30 Years 


hout Fainting 
ie ext oni the 
a way out of your woot troobiek 


THE AMERICAN IRON \VOOFING CO. Dept E ELYRIA O10 
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IDEAL CONCRETE oe tena tak 








BALE HAY 


A 6 Bey Press Best Kind of Investment for Farmer. 
cel y remodelled by ex- 

beret at low low es dood ge? on new 

aa if del! ~~ ae! we ly ra Factory tory 
ces. ua anteed. obbers’ discounts 

on aa ROPES ad FAINBANELS 

SCALES. Orders receive } yp 

an ust be mutually satisfactory. 


Get our prices. TyDOR & JONES, WEEDSPORT, &. Y. 
























Sheep, 

Horses, Cattle. 160 styles. Big 
heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled 
rust proof wires. Will defy 
stock, wind and weather. Free sample 
& cat’g: 15 to 35e per rod. We pay freight 

The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
Derr. 51 7 Cioveland, O- 
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“mand for all crades 


Maitine barley bskt. mushrooms. white S3@4 p 4-Ib] 




















sweet corn is grown here, the farm- 
ers preferring to raise field corn for the place of hay, and is a sure crop 
4 Potatoes are plen- 


tal 


ALL Tf POINTS THAT 
Go INTO” ANY. GASOLINE ENGINE 
All gasoline engines have some good 
points, or there would be no sale for them 
and sad would soon be taken off the 
market. Some canines have more good 
points than others, that’s why some en- 
gines are better than others 
GASOLINE 


LOO BO ENGINES - 


have all the ag | points that go into any 
gasoline e besides many ex 

patented features that increase their effi- 
ciency and Spe gan A make them marvels 
of simplicity and wonderfully economical 
engines to operate. * ine 's why wesay the 


farm 
use. You can buy a Waterloo ty se yone 
than you will be asked for e 








we 
money if es a mes a fe 
ick out the good points for him- 
can’t see that it is the one and 
him complete 





cue his mo 
cannot 
aot eniice thas oi 
oniy engine that w ve 
Satisfaction. Better write us ay 
for our catalog and tree trial oller.. ‘ 
Ww Gasoline 


ate 
Waterloo, lowe. 


195 W. Third Ave., 
“BREC PF propel 


Ru an be mp Western boundary fing 
Roofing *.:." 
nieed By i 


roofing till 

old reliable 
more? ap no dng 
order here today. 


36 
Why ray ow o1-Ply $136 
BOOK AND SAMPLE 


tiowrn J Pee 


shows 
enteie o 

Breco Service. Waterproof and 
Brecastocing quatities. 


Cement and nails free. 
Write pAania-de 

The Breese Bros. 
Reoling Dept. 12. Broo, oe 


PiuSave You$50 
Spreador 


On a Manure 
if You Let Me 












































Perfection Water Basin 


with side Inlet and Strainer. 
Superior to all others, with 
none of their objectionable 
features. Also Perfection 
Swing Stanchions, Steel 
Stall and Manger Parti- 
tions. Send for Circulars. 
BATES & SWIFT SP. MFG. CO., Box C, CUBA, N.Y. 











Free information about 
Florida or Cuba 
ed by of observa- 
Otel ed es 
No fees or commissions. No land to sell. 
only a stamp with your questions 
Ask Mr. Foster 
1 Madison Ave., New York 














Map of Florida Free 


Hammond's complete official ee A map in colors made 


cte—the truth, and nothing but 
f WEEKLY FINANCIAL AND aan RECORD, 











Record Bullding, . - - + Jacksonville, Fla. 
en 

233 26 me nates Of 4 foleoRibrEwa IeSiay Ganps AN LANDS 
STEAD ent ; at 9.00 ‘o’clock, A. M., June 
Piites Mtascects | hte ang farther 


Sta of 
eae Sait bente Gapitel, St Faal, Mina. 
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ewes SS Oey Sa 


corn, 


ow 
amount of. fodder 


with little labor, 


which takes 


faa a ee ee ee eve a, =| EN EE BeTsee I. <——C aoz, li 

50 « @60c p bx, potatoes 30@35e p bu, 16 @18¢ p ib, “eoring dnickens an go 
timothy hay 16@18 p_ton, alfalfa 14 othy hay 16@ p ton, rye straw 11 
.@16, rye straw 14@16, oat 10@11. @13, unwashed wool 22@23¢ p Ib. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 


COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 




















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs. 
iE. 1900 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 
—|—} ——} — 
Chic $8.55 ig7.50 | $9.40 197.60 |$5.25 |$6.60 
New York | 8.10 | 7.00 |1000| 7.60 | 5.15 | 6.00 
Buffalo 8.30 | 725 | 980| 7.80 | 5.55 | 6.30 
KansasCity| 8.25 | 7.00 | 9.30/ 7.45 | 5.70 | 6.60 
Pittsburg $40 | 7.00 | 9.65| 7.60 | 5.25 | 6.15 








At Chicago, price widening which 
commenced a few weeks ago is still 
the aim of the packers, and they al- 
ready have the medium and common 
steers started down hill. The com- 
parative shortage of well-matured 
beeves would appear to fairly well 
regulate marketing conditions. The 
arrival of steers which have had very 
little corn is~still small, while a fair 
supply of- good beeves is. arriving. 
The extreme range of cattle prices is 





about $5.65@8.55, but the bulk of the | 


sales is lower, 6.75@8.10 
The total atrivals for a recent week 


were about 118,600, being 42,900) 
smaller than-a@ year ago and nearly 
28,000 smaller than 2 years agG,-while 
the aprivals of the correspondin 

week fn 1899 Were 194,600. Mined 
packim®, medium and putcher hogs 
sell af. 9.15@9.40 wv 100 Ibs, heaty 
packin.* selectea shipping 9.10@9.35, 

light #acKing and selected shipping 
9.15 @ 90. 


"the total receipts of sheep a recent 
week were 58,500, or an increase of 
1800° compared with last year. Shorn 
native wethers sold as high as %.50, 
but some have sold as low as 4.25. 
Yearlings and = two-year-olds made 
5.65 @6.25, straight yearlings were nu- 
merous about 6.50, inferior down to 
5.25, native ewes landed 3@5.60, while 
wethers ranged at 5@5.75. 
choice light lambs sold at 7.85@8.50, 
heavy 7@7.35, fair to good light 7 
@ 7.75. 

The Horse. Market 

The market is weaker on most 
grades of commercial horses. Fin- 
ished draft horses have changed 
hands at $225@325, with some choice 
drafters bringing 225 @ 2? and 
chunks going at 225, with common 
to fair grades 100@125. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 











LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 




















Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 
ise 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 | 1910 | 1909 
New fo 1 1.44 | 58 76 30} | 

> rk 1.04 1.50 | - 854 |.45 oa 
meat as | oan 864 Set 68 
Poiedo ; 1.08 | 1.56 77 60 
Bt. Louis . . 11.014 | 1.63 | 58 74 Sit | BS 
Min’polis | 1.06 | 1.33 | 54 | .73 354 | 56h 
Liverpool | — | 1.30! .76 | .88 | — Fa 





At Chicago, wheat has shown some 
market price changes, sharp. declines 
in cash lots of 6, 8 and 10c p bu dur- 
ing the closing days of the month, 
Since the opening of June, price 
changes have been narrower, yet fre- 
quent, with traders still not a little at 
sea. Much of the time the undertone 
was one of weakness; Sept, a new 
crop delivery sagging to 88c p bu, 
thence recovering slightly; Dec un- 
der 90c. July sold with some freedom 
around 92@94c. 

Speculative interest in wheat cen- 
tered in crop conditions, and these 
are fully outlined on an earlier page 
of American Agriculturist. Cables 
told of reasonably promising wheat 
prospects throughout most of Europe, 
yet foreign markets were somewhat 
unsettled, with occasional sharp ad- 
vances, 

Corn was accorded considerable 
support. The fact is the new crop 
has made :n indifferent start, the 
first week in June still finding much 


cold, dull weather at a time when 
sunshine was needed, The market 
was without’ special feature, cash 


trade fair, not urgent, exports small. 
No 2 corn in store 58@59c, choice 
white a.id yellow usual premium, un- 
der grades 53@58c; July 58@60c. 
The oats market was 
within a narrow range, prices gener- 
ally well sustained, yet some under- 
tone of easiness owing to favorable 
crop outlook. Standard oats in store 
39@40c p bu on track. July selling 
around 37c, and Sept 35% @36c¢ 
~ Following a period of weakness, 
barley #howed .some recovery. under 





Good to | 





fairly active | 





only moderate receipts and a fair de- | 


‘THE’ LATEST MARKETS 


The 1910 Interlocking Style 


U. Ss. SEPARATORS 


are money earners, being cream 
savers. Pan-American World’s 


Record proves it, Seattle 
Grand Prize assures it. 
Buying a 


Year in and year oui they run without 
a hitch, ever making money, 
never making trouble. 

ist. The U. S. skims the cleanest, 

2nd, The U. &, is built the strongest. 

Std. The U. S. is the easiest to clean. 

4th, The U. S. is the most convenient. 

5th. The U, S. requires least power. 
The U. S. defeated all other Separators at 
Seattle on these five essential points snd 


GRAND PRIZE 


If your dealer cannot suptly you, send 
us his same and ask for Catalogue 6, 

just out. The best ever issued by any 
Separator company. < 


Vermont Farm Machine § 


Bellows Falls VtU\A 





80 Ibs. More Milk 











Resulted from using ‘‘ Will-Kill-Flies® 
on twenty-two cows—kept them free from 
flies and increased miik flow 8 lbs. in 3days. 


WILL-KILL-FLIES 


the most effective liquid spraying Lope ry mee y and 
perfect disinfectant, will hill tiics and all inseet pests 
that annoy your stock and pou!ltry—that means more 
milk, more eggs, healthy wgontented cattle, 
Free Test at our 

We'll send you, express prepaid east of Rocky 
Mountains, 1 gal. of ‘ ill-Kill-Flies” and a 
“Wie ‘er, on receipt of $2.00. Use half of it—if 

it _— satisfy you in pe x —. we will. 
refund benace & Lasts } accom: 










re than ps Ne ae RT 
MOWER 





Steel Wheels— 


That’s So! Hired hands are 


Bae Low DOWN Thee 




















Attention, Farmers! 


Protect your hay and grain stacks from rain. 

We make a specialty r Stack Covers, Hay 

Cock Covers, and Threshing Machine Covers. 

Wagon Covers, beth plain and a 

Our Waterproofin mpound increases 

tensile strength of the — das 6 aw 
Write for samples and pri 

MONTGOMERY. WASHBUEN COMPANY 

Saugerties 


SILO cauvanzed wae HOOPS 
silo ‘perfectiye Price ‘the lowest, "Write today. 


E. B. LACEY, Unicn, Broome Co., N. ¥.« 





APPLE ORCHARD CONDITIONS 





meee 
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! i, ht 
stat Sreight prepaid, i ta 


acentin advance 


Bao kere fae ‘nay elke 
se v. 
M GYGLE CO., Dept. c-76 CHICAGO 


Ar OPPORTUNITY We ores am say] 


, two miles from station, “thirty ‘phe ioe from 
ht acres rich muck, three acres tile nie, 
berries, currants and cherries. 
E tecadowe: We will give use of boas with 
Pond barn free for three years to the right kind of s 
— ing only for ee seen vegetab ~" = fruits Ser 
Sar tom F and lovene te r our two cows and three 
aoe te man must know the farming md gardening baa 
ust be a worker and must have a thousand do 
least wih, which to Velo fr oh himself with work horses 
tools. others to . 
Madison Ave., New York 























BREEZE 7 Handsome Model: $976 
Motor Vehicle with caseana comtort AND UP 


ane EMD: FOR an SA TALON 06 *3" 


Beet motor vehicle 
mud, deep sand 


, least 








mare E MONET 


for tog 


yourself and nei, hors ith 
AMERICAN afk All 
Work rapidly wi! 


tne. 
No experience ed. Goth- 
Free and Low Prices. 


Ameiicen —s mi » EBS Cast’ y oe 
He med hes Bane New Yost 











Hydraulic Cider Presses 


All sizes. We have had 











WELL pnt 





Well 


Fastest drillers known. on wo 
Loomis 
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old p potatoes 1@125 p pb! 





where their replies 
come from. " 


‘J 














mand for all grades. Maiting barley 


& @6G5e p bu, feed grades 48 @52e. 
Grass seeds were quiet, with a lit- 
tle inquiry for Oct timothy around 
$4.40 p 100 Ibs. prime cash 4.35. 
@lever was inactive at 11.25, hunga- 


rian 2@2.25, millets 2.25@2.50, mus- 
tard 1@1.10, buckwheat 25-@ 1.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated quotations in 
ali instances are wholesale. They refer 
te prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small in to retailers 
or -* pena an advance is usually se- 
cure 





Apples 
At New York, demand is light and 
offerings moderate, with choice fruit 
steady. Spy sells at $3@4.50, Bald- 
win 3@4, Ben Davis and Russet 3@ 
3.50, Greening 3@4.50 


Beans 


trade continues slack 
Top price for mar- 
medium and pea 


At New York, 
and prices steady. 
row is about $3 p bu, 


teans 240, red kidney 3.90, yellow 
eye 3.15, Cal lima 3.05. 

I should estimate the acreage this 
Fear about 325, against 400 in this 
county in *09.—[{J. L. , Wooster 
County, N Y 

Eggs 

At New York, receipts are a trifle 

lighter and tone is steady. The sup- 


ply is ample on all grades, especially 
high priced. Ungraded western meets 
DM@ic p doz, state and Pa nearby 
steady at 24@26c, fresh gathered se- 
lected stock 23 '%%c 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, cherries are in light 
receipt, and sour sell at 7@10c p at, 
sweet 5@8c blackberries higher, 
bringing 12@14c, raspberries in lim- 
ited supply at 6@10c, huckleberries 9 
@12c, muskmelons $5 p standard cra, 
watermelons from Fila 30@45 p 100. 
Hay and Straw 
At New York, market 
easy an all grades of timothy. 
gelis at $1.10@1.15 p 100 Ibs, mixed 
dover 95c@1, clover W@90c, iong 
Zye straw 65@70c, oat and wheat 50c. 
Hides 
At New York, hides from country 
siaughtered cattle are decidedly quiet 
and — eo Steer hides sell at 
S@9%e p cow hides Ti 9 8c, bull 
hides 7@ Pee ‘calf skins 18@2 
Mill Feeds 


continues 
Prime 


At New .York, mill feeds continue 
in light demand and steady, coarse 
western spring bran in 100-lb sacks 

ton, standard mid- 


wells at $21.35 p 
dlings 


2.25, red 


dog in 140-lb sacks 


tS 


28.50, linseed oil meal 35, cottonseed 
meal 31@33, gluten -feed 27.50@ 28.45, 
Syracuse rate points 26.90@ 27.85, 
Philadelphia rate points 27.10@ 28.05. 
Gern products are in light demand 
aad prices firm, yéllow corn meal 
150 p 100 ibs, white 1.60, brewers’ 
grea] 1.61, grits 1.62, fiakes 2. 
Ontons j 
At New York, onions are in fair 


receipt and Tex yellow sells at 60c@ 
ta p cra, white 00c@1.50, Bermuda 
@ 1.75. 


Our onions in this section were de- | 
stroyed by lice. Farmers used kero- | 
gene emulsion with no good results.— 
{B. M., Horseheads, N Y¥. 

Potatoes 

At New York, new potatoes are ar- 
riving freely and market is easier. 
@id potatoes are in moderate supply, 
choice selling well. New potatoes $2 
@2.75 p bbl, Bermuda 2@3.25 p bbl, 
eld 1@1.50 p 180 Ibs, 1@1.40 p bag. 

Poultry 

At New York, live poultry is in: 
light receipt and market steady on all 
grades, fowls bringing 20c p 1b, 
roosters 13c, broilers 27@30c, live 
pigeons 35c p pr. Dressed poultry 
market is firm on fresh fowls of desir- 
able weights... Western fowls in bxs 
@ry, weighing 42 to 48 ibs p doz. 17% 
@19¢ p. ib, fey squab broilers 65 @ 80c 
P pr, weighing 4 Ibs and under 35@ 
48e p Ib, roosters 14c, prime white 
syuabs, weighing § to 10 Ibs to doz, 
$3.26 @ 4. 


Vegetables 


At New York, asparagus is in light 
receipt and higher, $1@4 p doz bchs, 
téets and carrots selling slowly, beets 
S1@3 p 100 bchs, carrots $1.50@2. 
<aultifiower lower at 50@T5c p bskt, 
cabbage 50@ Thc p cra, cucumbers Tic 
$1.25 p bskt. celery $2@3.50 p case, 
green corn $1@3.25, nearby lettuce 3c 
$i p bbl, Fla lima beans $2@4 pj 





THE. LATEST MARKETS 


bskt, mushrooms. white $3@4 p 4-Ib 


bskt, browh 32.40@3, button $1.50@ 
2.40, We @$1.25 p bskt, radishes 
50@7 p 100 behs, rhubarb $1@1.50, 
string beans 50c@$1.50 p bskt, toma- 
toes $1.25@3.25 p carrier. 


; Wool 

At New York, the market has a weak 
un@ertone, and business is slack. In 
the west the difference in price asked 
and offered for the new clip still ex- 
ists. Farmers in the far west are 
asking 18@zxic, and bids are around 
14@ Hic. Feeling the market unduly 
depressed, Utah, Neb, Cal and 
Tex growers are consigning wool to 
Chicage and eastern cities. Quota- 
tions on old wool remain steady. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





New York Boston Chicago 
1910.. 29 29 27 
1909.. 26- $03 28@ 25 Ue 
1908.. 22 @23%  28@238% 22@23 


At New York, considerable stock is 
being put into coolers and buying for 
current use is fair. Good to choice 
emy butter sells at 27@2%c p ib, dairy 
in tubs 26@28c, western imitation cmy 
24 @ 25c. 

At Boston, the market is_ fairly 
firm, but receipts are heavy, good to 
best cmy in tubs selling at 28@29%c 


p lb, dairy 26 @28c 
At Chicago, tirade is good for im- 
mediate consumption and _ storage. 


Good to choice cmy butter, selis at 
26@27%c p ib, dairy butter 24@ 26c. 
. The Cheese Markets 

At New York, market holds steady 
and demand is moderate and supply 
liberal, but trade fairly light. New 
whole milk specials thy Pp Ab, 
white and colored fey 14% other 
grades 10@14%4c, skim S@ 12%bc. 

At Boston, receipts continue heavy, 
but trade is quiet ond feeling firm, 
Twins sell at 14% @i5%éc p Ib. 

At Canton, N Y, June 4, market 
was dull. Dealers think prices are 
too high to oellow storing and are 
holding off. About 1885 tubs of but- 
ter sold at 27%c p Ib, 


at i4c. Weather wet, cold and frosty 
nights. 
At Cuba, N Y, June 11, the ruling 


price for cheese was 14%c p ib, and 
3495 bxs were sold. 

At Watertown, N Y, June 6, a de- 
cline in cheese prices characterized 
the market. Large twins brought 14c, 
daisy twins 14%c; sales aggregated 

bxs. A week ago prices were 
14% @ 15c, and 15@15%c respective- 
ly. This Iqcality was visited by a 
severe frost June 4 











cr " 
A Taste 


A Smile 


And satisfaction to the last 
mouthful— 


Post 
Toasties 


There’s pleasure in every 
package. A trial will show 
the fascinating fiavour. 

Served right from the pack- 
age with cream or milk and 
sometimes fruit—fresh or 
stewed. 


**The Memory Lingers’’ 


Pkgs. 10c and 15c. 
Sold by Grocers. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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2325 bxs cheese | 





A JUNK PILE MOUNTAIN 


OF VERY EXPENSIVE 


CREAM SEPARATOR 
EXPERIENCE 
















etitive separator bowls—the frames being 


(A sample pile of scrapped com 
eld to save freight on same). 


broken up in the 













During the year 1909 more than 10,000 enlightened and disgusted 
American users of poor or wornout competitive makes of separators 
threw them aside and replaced them with new 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


on top of 8,500 having done so in 1908, 7,000 in 1907 and 5,000 a year 
for several years before, or at least 50,000 within ten years. 

If it were possible to put these 50,000 machines into one huge 
*‘junk pile,’’ as they have in fact gone into a thousand “junk piles,” 
it would make a veritable mountain of cream separator experience, 
as impressive as Pikes Peak and representative of as much costly 
acquired separator experience as though it were a great mine of gold 
or silver. 




















These 50,000 “‘near”’ and “just as good’’ cream separators cast 
aside to be replaced with De Laval machines within ten years, aad 
so many of them within a couple of years, cost their users at Ic ist 







three and one-half millions of dollars in the first place and probably 
wasted three times that much in quantity and quality of product, 
excessive repairs and excessive time required to put the milk throvgh 
them while they were used, or a total of at-least fifteen millions of 
dollars, and more likely twenty-five millions. 

What has happened in America in this way has in the sa:ne 
time been doubled throughout the rest of the world, so that the 
total aggregates twice as much, or perhaps fifty millions of dollars. 
And worse still, this accounts only for those users who have recog- 
nized the facts and remedied them. There are thousands more users 
of inferior separators who have yet to do so, and unfortunately some 
yet embarking anew on this expensive separator experience of 
their own. 

These figures are monumental, but they deal with a problem of 
enormous importance to everyone who has cream to separate from 
milk, which the average man can better appreciate put in this col- 
lective way than he can when applied to himself alone, though it 
means exactly the same thing one way or the other. 

The facts are all capable of proof to the man who cares to have 
them proved and who doesn’t want to contribute at his own expense 
to this enormous and ever-increasing “junk pile’’ mountain of cream 
separator experience, or, better still, to the man who has been doing 
so and thinks it about time to stop. 

To such owners we would say that the De Laval Company will 
this year continue its “trade allowances’’ for these old machines, 
because of the opportunity such exchanges afford in an educational 
way for the most practical illustration possible of the difference 
between good and poor separators, and thus putting a stop to the 
sale of others like them in the same neighborhood. 

Any desired “trade allowance” information may always be had 
of the nearest De Laval local agent or of the Company directly. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


1665-167 Broaoway 42 €. Mapisonw Sreecr Onumm @ Gacnamento STS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


173-177 Wutam Sraeer 14 €16 Princess Sracer tow Weercan Avenve 
° MONTREAL WINNIPEG SEATTLE 
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Following a period of weakness, handle, healt ee Sea 
barley. #howed .some recovery. under | silo gastegt, te bandl hinted Fastest drillers known. Great . 
LOOMIS MACHINE Con TIPFIM. Oe, 


only moderate receipts and a fair de- | =. B. LACEY, Union, Broome Co., N. ¥« 
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APPLE. ORCHARD CONDITIONS 


say that we have indications of 40% 
of a crop.—[Gabriel Hiester, Harris- 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


hg fag a STRAINS— taed ? 


DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 





burg, Pa. 
From Page 786. 3 | come: P up. _Rred bitches $12. Buff 
[From Pag ] No damage by frosts, Set of fruit.) both combs beans mas eric Hocks ; Bet oor ors, #1. W. LOTHERS,  Perulack, 


more than 40% of the trees were 
sprayed.—[F. M. W., Albany Coun- 


large.—[C. E. D., Dauphin County; Pa. 
This is not our apple year, but will 


“ieee 76% fertility saaedaea: 
ssi. is; e180. F. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, 











COLLIE PUPS for sale. 2 to 3 the 
old, “D, MHINESMITH, Perulack. Ya. 2 








ty, NY. have some. Set of fruit fair.—[{Wil- | ~og3-neq sTRAIN waite 
Good weather during. blossoming liam T. Creasy, Columbia County, Pa. exclusively; 15 eg $1. deliverea: aes 
period and fruit seems to be setting Circular free. GRANT oven, Fort Finis N 8ST BERNARD PURFIES cheap. EXCELSIOR 
well, trees healthy, spraying quite In Other Sections 20 REGS, 1: KENNELS, Waterloo, N 
is, te eek. 0h oles rapieties ist free aL 


thoroughly done, prospects favorable 
for a big crop of apples and peaches, 
{c. B. H., Williamson, N Y. 

If no unusual drop because of 


Prospects 10% better than last year, 
but apples dropping badly.—[{F. M. 
H., Martinsburg, W Va. 

Fair outlook, but low spots hurt 


BERGEY, Box ¥, Telford, 


BABY CHICKS from thoroughbred Single Comb 
_— es 10 cents each. MRS FP. A. PURDY, 
more, } 








SCOTCH SHEPHERDS, three dollars. J, DEWEY, 
Edwards, N Y¥. : 


OUR HELP BUREAU 











frosts, orchardists expect a normal py girost——IH. W. M. Paw Paw, 
set of ‘apples —[E. C. G, Penn wy THREE CHOICE half-breed Dustin White Wyan- Five Cents a Word 
Yan, N Y. Contiedan for about 25% of a crop. | fotteccekerels, $2 each, MARJORIE YOUNG, Mex- 


Not much fruit damage and looks 
like 75%: of last year’s crop. in the 
southern half. of Albany Co.—[G. E. 
W., Ravena, N Y. 

No’ frosts, set of fruit large, or- 
chards healthy and better sprayed 
than before. Orchards never looked 
as well.—[C. M. M., Hoily, N Y. 

Light bloom, but good set, no dam- 


Health of orchards good.—[{J. B. W., 
Midlothian, Va. 

Season rather unfavorable. Looks 
like one-half crop.—[A. M. B., 
Roanoke County, Va. 

Prospects for 90% of a crop.—[R. 
H. P., Blacksburg, Pa. 

Crop looking well, about 80%, al- 
though some dropping. There will 





BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, great winter 
+ ~ hag strains. Eggs 15, $1. NELSON'S, Grove City, 





a TO BUY—Single sy Dy peel Leghorn 
chicks, . M. SMITH, Cambridge, 


EGGS $l—Indian Runner duck. OLIN HEN- 
DICKSON, Clarkson, NY. 


LIVE STOOK 











AGE Vv! WANTED 
Aas BO ler, Be Sample tree 13 
THOMAS MFG as Day: 


MALE HELP WANTED 








age by Apr frost, trees very healthy not be a heavy crop of Winesap.— 
and free from aphis. Spraying in- [3. W. E., Waynesboro, Va. . ot Clee S86 SS See 
clerks. High salaries, short hours, annua! va- 


rl et Mal H. H., Dutchess Coun- 
ty, 5 
Apple crop here will be light, but 
prospects indicate good quality. Trees 
in fine condition. No damage from 
frosts.—[H. D. L., Annandale, N Y. 
Fairly good set of fruit. Not as 


leans County, N Y. 
More spraying than ever before. A 


A’‘good ‘crop of fruit in this section. 
Heavy in Albemarle Pippin, Wine- 
sap, York Imperial, Black Twig. The 
season has been very favorable.—[S. 
B, W., Charlottesville, Va. 

I have never seen trees look better 
than this season.—[S. G., Franklin 


On low lands apples all killed, peaches 
not hurt.—[D. A. A., Keyser, W Va. 


OHIO IMPROVED CHESTERS. Most a oie ee 

pork. A =~ pounds of ox. 

= ae Xx, we alues have A eee. 
the ‘action usranteed. 

RoaD FARM, at New Y 


CHOICE BERKSHIRE pen eee sire im- 
peseee Lord Akin, ce Rent re best prize win- 
of d. oa Premier; dam, Mar- 


— 





peaite “teen. 
Set PI tact Dee vis Rochester, N 








eight mon old. 
YACKEL, RFD. cxyde, N°¥. 








ae 
: much spraying as last year on ac- County, Va. gery Outten. e Leghorn ee eees. ~OSBURN MEN WANTED, age 18 to 35, for firemen $100 
Nt count of wet weather and fungus Wrost damaged crop 25% Good MANOR FARM, Port t Byron, 3 monthly and brakemen s {f80, on A railronds. | = 
may come later.—[Albert Wood, QOr- orchards were thoroughly sprayed. ROSE HILL Holstein Fer gegialese write calf conductors. "we send 400 men to. positious wo 
A S- 


Bectation: send stamp. 
SOCIATION, 2 we. taal Monree street, Brook- 
lyn, N Y¥,. employing headquarters. 





fairly good bloom throughout Niag- Spraying was thorough. Prospects FOR SALE—Registered Holstein bull calves from 
ara and Orleans counties.—[F. B. F., are good and fruit larger than usual, ARDSON, Hammond NYO” CHAS RICH: | WANTED—Railway mail clerks, orks, 
Middleport County, N Y. [G. W. B., Berkeley County, W Va. oe debartmental | cierks. 


Apple bloom above norma), blos- 
soms not yet all dropped under date 


Will average 40% of a full crop. 
Spraying more thorough than ever.— 


BUY A WELL-BRED AYRSHIRE bull calf and 
increase the all-around satus of your herd. SOUTH 
FARM; Willoughby, Ohio. 





= = : —s = B. ba ot a [B. F. M., Ft Spring, W Va. 
on, 4 ros ave one e Trees all over the province were DUROC smeeet 4 few choice spring boars of 
damage. on June’ 1 covered with blossoms and bre ee a > a SITUATIONS WANTED-—-MALE 


Ohio and Pennsylvania 
We raise mostly Rome Beauty, and 
expect to have 40,000 barrels in the 
county, (“mostly near Proctorville. 
Foliage best we have ever had and 
fruit clear of scab and but little in- 
sect injury apparent.—[U. F. Cox, 


everything to date indicates a large 
crop.—[S. N., Brighton, Ont, 


Some Interesting Michigan Reports 
Prospects 60% of a crop.—[C. K., 


Newaygo County, Mich. 
Where escaped frost damage, un- 





png rs and Golden Lad; for sale, 
a, Be heifers, 5 bulls. 8S. E: NIVIN, Lauden 
rg, Pa. 





REGISTERED ENGLISH Berkshire & , = 
ROE H. VANDERHOOF, Middlebury ter, Pa. 


SHROPSHIRE, TUNIS AND ek sheep. 
AUSTIN “JACKSON, Mineral Springs, Y. 








DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Jewish i- 
cultural and Industrial Aid Society has on its “Hata 
upon farms. Mogt 


Lawrence County, usually heavy set of fruit. Prospects Ten, ee : mare 
Smallest. crop prospects in 10 years. for half a crop.—[G, A, H., Oceana oA NAS TORE Lacevelie, eo ent. 8 | etiect & ie to “ae de encourage’ Jews to become 
employee. YARM LABOR Surrav, 174 


[S. A. B., Auglaize County, O. 
Damage by Ap?iil frosts, but will 


County, Mich. 


No damage, prospects good.—T[C. 





POLAND-CHINA PIGS for sale .at farmers’ 





























have. 60% of a crop.--[D. R. G., Otta- BE. H., Oakland County, Mich. prices. B. S. DETRICK, Sugar Run, Pa. 
wa County, O. : Nearly all gone except in — DUROC MARCH PIGs, "#10. Pairs mated. | TEALIAN FARM HELP and Italian colonists sup 
Prospects of light crop.—(F. H. orchards.—[F. H. P., Eaton Rapids, | sERENO WEEKS, DeGra Eee ot by R INFORMATION 
Derthick,: Portage County, O. Mich, LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE pigs. 2OBERT You Ciy Walepiche fie Pawn NO 
Apples on low land growing, on Older troes seem to neve Crop, | p. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N ¥ 
high land considerably injured, pros- _ ae ome Se —[R. H. — seme gie on a at bow ae : 
e > * our a. ve oc 
Posts during the last five weeks . Northern Spy in Detter condition | ether breeders” cards OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
[W. L. CG. Summit County, O. than Baldwin or other winter apples. | Lance ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. A. A. BRAD- 
No apples in this county. I have [H. S. Kent County, Mich. ble a SS eee ae Five Cents a Word 
90 acres under orchard. Apples, Much injury and considerable drop. 
.—{[C. E, Bassett, Allee SEEDS AND NURSERY STOOK 


plums, pears and cherries all de- 
stroyed.—[L. B. Y¥., Ross County, O. 
Set of fruit was heavy, but pros- 
pects now smaller than usual.—T[A. 
«., Raccoon Island, O. 
April frosts cleaned up everything 


Prospects 
gan County, Mich. 

Damage one-half by frost May 14, 
best showing on high land.—[O,. P. 
M., Muskegan County, Mich. 

Continued cold holding apples po 
[L. H. S., Kalamazoo County, Mich 





PR PLANTS—They have an average of 4 

of space each over the whole field. 

‘All. I Head Barly, Suceession, Early, Summer, —- 
Ballhead and Glory of Enkhuizen nen $1 per 1000; 

$3.50; 10,000, $6.50. By ow of roestonant 

the piants have a root system meaty as large as trans- 
stem 





WIDOWER mye SELL fruit and poultry farm 

near Morrisville, Dandy of 38 acres, tes acres 

pears, Xe “plums, 200 apple trees, mostly 

; 8-room house, painted, 7-cow barn, splendid 

water; if taken at once price only $1300, part cash; 
tools included. ‘See details 


in the fruit line and no apples this planted plants. We guarantee the root sy be page 13, 
year. T have 50 acres of fine apple Indiana and Illinois Soi lk Menke atid "eee soma ties pa Ph ge “Streut's go ty ae FF 
orchard 10 to 15 years old and. will matoes,. Earliana, Chalk’s Jewel, Dwarf Stone and om Nsned 4. STROUT, 47 West 34th St, New 


I never saw a 


not get one bushel, 
Miller, Ross 


finer bloom.—[T. O. 
County, © O. 

Prospect for one-third of crop, bud 
and blossom largely killed by frost in 


Prospects for a moderate crop.— 

. J. D., Washington, Ind. 

Third crop in . sight, 
generally healthy.—[ Milburn 
Farm, Elkhart County, Ind. 

Frost caught most of the apples.— 


orchards 
Fruit 











Stone. $1.80 per 1000. Sweet potatoes, 1 trans- 
planted tomatoes, celery and peppers, 1000. 
F. LE & SONS, Drawer 5, Chester, 
New Je ersey. Eleven years plants. exclusively. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—2 million strong, smeets. 
Plants new ready to ship. All- as Bg Bs poy 
sion, Sure Head, Flat Dutch and Da n 











$2300 BUYS 151-ACRE FARM. 
water in house and barns, R F D, . Good 
9-room house, 3 large basement barns. All kinds of 
fruit. % mile railrodd, station, chiireh, school and 
store. Write for description’ and other farm bar- 


|. | gains. a FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga 





April and May. nome peau’ -_ (8. “S.: Wa eelehtetews, Ind. Carefully -packed in damp _ moss and safe Mlclivery Oe," N 
Ben Davis set about one-half crop, guaranteed. JAMES THOMAS & SONS, Chester, 

pears one-quarter crop, cherries . New. Jersey. a 162 Fann aM He dares: tinder. - oe bush. ee 
* @ ing Use « room rouse, 
mostly frozen.—{J. C. H., Fairfield | Farmers’ Exchange Advertising |~ixocuraren ALFALFA Sol, tte pa hundred t dam, silo, granary, hog and hen house. 
County, O. pounds, $10 per ton, f o b nd for free pir ig 2 fruit. 32 miles ° fie pA F D 
err ‘0 &@ qguic uyer eash. 
HALL’S xY 


Orchards healthy, crop prospects 
destroyed on low ground, good on 
high ground, plums and peaches fair. 
[R. G. H., Belmont County, O. 

Fruit in fine shape, prospects good. 
{L. H., Lawrence County, O. 

Prospect here very poor, perhaps 
25% ef.a normal crop in sight.—[T. 

. H., Seneca County, O. 

Light crop in sight, health of or- 
chards good.—[(L. L. S., Franklin 
County, Pa. 

Considering the bloom, set of fruit 
is small. But more trees are in bear- 
ing, hence prospects are fair for a 


Much damage done by unexpected 
frosts.—[I. C. E., Franklin Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

This is not an apple year.—[W. T. 
Creasy, Columbia County, Pa, 

Prospects normal, yield may not be 
as large, but acreage in bearing is 
greater.—[D. M. Wertz, Franklin 
County, Pa. 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee Iinser- 
tion in issue of. the following week. Advertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “‘TO RENT’ will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 


f our REAL ESTATR MARKET. 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 


THE R 
tising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Strect, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 











ears. 
booklet, “‘How to Grow Alfalfa.’’ Pie, H. SOMER- 


VILLE, Chest Springs, Cambria 





CABBAGE PLANTS—1000, $1; 10, $8; toma- 
toes, peppers, egg plants; catalog. GuicRs’ SEED 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 

APANESE SEED- BUCKWHEAT ae a bushel. 
EXC ELSIOR STOCK FARM, Waterloo, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











FOR SALE—1908 Wayne touring car, excellent 
condition, fully equipped, top and sides, gas and oil 
lamp, generator, wind shield, Bosch magneto, extra 
tires, tubés and to Goodrich quick oS k 4 
rims. Price $800. Address BOX 19, Station D, N Y. 


KS ON AGRICULTURE, rural science, 





watlies answered. 





COUNTRY BOARD WANTED for 3 adults and 4 
children—youngest 7 months old—during month of 
August. Prefer northern New Jersey—near lake or 
river. Address ALSTON, 35 Carlton St, East 
Orange, N J. 


FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga (Co, 


ewe - Al | OF HAY and 75 bushels of shelled 
two crops every 
fand +" possible in Se For inf bou' 
this ohh be address STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULT Dover, Del. 


RIDA a, AND Pk Salar farms for sale in 
tracts Lf 10 to ae location, 11 miles from 
aan ideal, goed sence. 
Address AMES WALTERS. Roseland, Kansa 


DELAWARE FARMS, grain, fruit, truck, poultry, 
good level land; mild, healthful climate. Bargains. 
- EB sees. CHAS M. HAMMOND, Milford, Del- 














76 ACRES—7-room house, 600 fruit trees; 9 acres 
Three ge railroad, $2500. C. CALD- 


WELL. urldgevilie, 





markets. Write for list. L. 


Productive soil, best 
ABELL, "Cortland, Ohio. 


; * —Ic 7 ALL BOO 

: good =crop.—[C. J. Tyson, Adams | yi ye allowed under this head, thus making & | fruits and flowers, jive stock, dairy, poultry, for school 

i County, Pa. small adv as noticeable as a large one. library, house or farm. Est 1842. ORANGE JUDD 

j ATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” adver- | CO; 439A Lafayette St, New York. Catalog free, in- TRUMUULL COUNTY FARMS, near Youngstown 





my fea a 91 ryt Pe BE ‘DENS nn 
acres at a oS 4 NMA) 
‘¢ rgain ENMAN, 








CARDS HAND WRITTE per dozen. . Very 
fine. Business cards phy 3% oer 100. H. W. 
CLARK, Route No 2, Leechburg, Pa. 














90 Per Cent of Sales from A A Adv” 
American Agriculturist, New - York 








oe 





Look for one-half re and — pror 84 ALE—Exgs for hatching from Single Comb City. Gontl ee vad 
eught to be fine.— Cc ” Adee lag gy oa ~ HAY CAPS—Stack covers, w covers, water- ntlemen : advertised my i 
Thomas, Pa. Island Reds, White Wyandottes. American Domi proof of plain canvas, plant bed cloth, ete, HENRY rred Rocks ard Bronze Turkeys in : 

niques. One sitting, $1; two ane. $1.75; three SRBY, 123 Cham St. New York. 

We will have at least 90% of a full sittings, cane thi, 100, exes, 3° , T8e er ‘sitting zt DERBY, bers St, 2 ror rege oees papers last season. I . 
crop. Much spraying is done.—[F. | ie mace toh ek. SELEC CARD EXCHANGE ten got fully ninety per cent of my sales 
H. F., Wy oming gard tes ta en re eee is youne. Nee Miche wy 8S 2 aM ge Bhan ne ae in Ay ad Ex- é 

Late frosts in this vicinity east side N ; nis c partmen received more ] 
ef Susquehanna river did not ane to prolite layers. Bees. from } my fine pent 2 rt MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS ae Ey. letters =e the ee three- | 
have injured any fruit. Apple trees | 15. $10 per 100. Buff Plymouth Rocks. fine shape eer eee ne vertisement. sure’ will be 
that did not bear heavily last year i $B ster, Bee gi eee ieee circulae | $500 PINNER, 129 Water” street, “New "yok, | With you the coming season.—[H. B. 
are well laden with fruit, and I shoyld | WILLIAM SCHOTT, Holyoke, Mass. } Howe, Dublin, Va. a 
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The Touch Divine 


BY E. WILSON 


Gf light should strike through every 
darkened place, 

Siow many a deed of darkness and of 
shame 

neces cones, 


And striving virtue rise, 
blame 


its gentle 
unscathed by 


arrested by 


‘The prisoner in his cell new hopes 
would frame; 

Zhe miner catch the metal’s lurking 
trace; 

Whe sage would grasp the ills that harm 
our race, 


And unknown 
fame. 

If love but one short hour had perfect 
sway, 

How many a rankling sore its touch 
would heal, 

Hiew many a misconception pass away 

And a pes hardened learn at last 


heroes leap to sudden 


What epupasttes would wake? what 
feuds decay, 

Hf perfect love might reign but one 
short day! 





Birds in Orchard and Garden. 


BY MARGARET LEIGHTON 
D eter" the winter months we 





often see a little company of 

birds consisting of chickadees, 
woodpeckers, nuthatches and  per- 
haps a brown creeper, foraging in the 
erchard. These birds are ali friend- 
ty to each other and seem to enjoy 
bunting in bands. It is hard to real- 
ie how much they benefit the or- 
ehard. They search most systemat- 
éeally beneath the bark and in every 
erevice of trunks and branches for 
the eggs and larve of insects, plant 
lice, tent caterpillars, canker worms 
and many others. Meantime the 
noisy, jolly blue jays are tearing open 
the silk-lined leaves rolled about lit- 
tle sleeping brown-tails, which they 
devour with’ great. gusto. 

When spring arrives, with its many 
winged immigrants, the orchard and 
the garden are favorite haunts both 
for nesting and hunting. That pug- 
nacious fellow, the kingbird, though 
he may occasionally swallow a few 
honey - bees, does much more good 
than harm. He keeps off robber 
hawks and crow and devours large 
quantities of noxious insects, such as 
beetles, wireworms, ants and wasps. 
Bob White and the grosbeaks are an 
immense help to the gardener in 
keeping down the potato bugs. When 
the Colorado potato beetle swept over 
the land it was found that the beau- 
tiful rose-breasted grosbeak was al- 
most the only bird that cared to/feed 
upon it. F. E. L. Beal of the biologi- 
cal survey, tells of a potato field so 





The Cusine 
badly infested with the beetles that 


the vines were fairly riddled. A pair 
of grosbeaks went to work upon them 
and soon brought their young also. 
After a few days not one potato bug 
could be found in the field. 

Robins, orioles, tanagers, catbirds, 
warblers, and, in fact, almost all of 
the birds which spend the warm 
months with us, are extraordinarily 
fond of worms and caterpillars. I 
have seen the cuckoo, a shy, retiring 
creature, leave his favorite haunts in 
the brier tangle near the brook and 
rome toe my garden to feast upon 
Zypsy caterpillars. He will even poke 


his long bill under the burlaps tied ~ 


about the trees, to devour the worms 
and chrysalids beneath. Our native 
sparrows are most useful in consum- 


ing great quantities of weed seeds, as 
well as insects and slugs. 

That many of the birds frequent- 
ing orchards and gardens do eat more 
or less cultivated fruit we cannot 
deny. but they generaillyprefer the wild 
fruits, and when plenty of these are 
accessible the orchard is rarely in- 
jured. In regions such as the west~- 
ern prairies, where wild berries do 
not grow, or the suburbs of large 





Rose-Breasted Grosbeak 


cities where all wild lands have been 
cleared, what can the birds do but 


turn to the farmers’ crops to satisfy 
their appetites? In the great ma- 
jority of cases the assistance they 
rend far outweighS the harm 
they do. 


The House Fly 


What He Is and Where He Comes 
From 





T. BRUES, ENTOMOLOGIST 


BY Cc. 
{ J ‘to What use are flies any- 
how?” queried the farmer's 
wife, half under her breath, as 
she surreptitiously fished a be- 
draggled specimen from the large 
pitcher of milk on the breakfast 
table. They’re not any use, one might 
be prompted to say. But the truth is 
they are worse than a nuisance. 
Useful as Scavengers 

To begin with, flies have their use 
in nature, but it is not in human hab- 
itations. They are true scavengers, 
feeding on decayed animal matter of 
various sorts, and as such they re- 
move much that is unpleasant and of- 
fensive from our surroundings. So 
much for their use, but unfortunately 
the longest part of our story must 
deal with them as a nuisance in civi- 
lized communities. 

Ever present during the summer, 
in the colder part: of the year they 
disappear, but they are nevertheless 
always with us. Hidden away in 
some nook. or cranny in the house 
the adults pass the winter, or con- 
cealed beneath some heap of filth or 
manure the puparia (chrysalids) 
await the approach of ryring. With 
the coming of the warm season they 
emerge and become active, searching 
for a suitable place to deposit their 
eggs. The principal food of the young 
or maggots of ‘he common house fly 
is fresh horse manure, while other re- 
lated kinds, such as the bluebottle 
or greenbottle flies, which also fre- 
quent houses, prefer the carcasses of 
dead and decaying animals or‘ other 
similar filth. 

Each female lays about 100 eggs, 
placing them on the future food of 
the maggots. Almost as soon as the 
eggs are laid they hatch out into tinv 
white grubs. A very short space of 
time, only feur to six days of raven- 
ous feeding in warm weather,. serves 
them for their full growth. After 
this about the same period is pass°d 
in a resting stage known as the pupa 
or puparium, then the dried skin of 
the puparium splits open to permit 
the escape of the adult fly. All hap- 
pens in from 10 to 12 days when the 


weather is warm; from one genera- 
tion to the next in less than two 
weeks! Is it any wonder that flies 


me so abundant as soon as the 
summer is fairly begun? 
Astonishing Multiplication 
We can figure it out easily with 
paper and pencil, that one overwin- 
tered fly could become the progenitor 


of no less than 195,312,500,000,000,000 
flies during the course of a single sea- 
son. We can scarcely appreciate the 
magnitude of this vast number, but 
it means in other words 195 millions 
of bushels of flies, or to go still fur- 
ther, as much in bulk as the amount 
of corn that can be harvested from 
over 300 square miles of fertile soil. 
Of course such rapid multiplication 
never takes place, for the simple rea- 
son that there is not food enough for 
them all. Still we can see that they 
will at least multiply as fast as they 
can find sufficient food. 

In this way the flies serve a good 
purpose in removing much refuse and 
in preventing many noisome odors 
which would arise from manure, filth 
and decaying animal matter left in 
proximity to our homes. 

If they could only rest content and 
be satisfied to stay in their disgust- 
ing surroundings, but they don’t, for 
they are fond of human food as well. 
Fresh from their filthy breeding 
places, they gain access to our houses, 
where they proceed to drag their 
germ-laden feet over exposed dishes of 
food, licking up here and there bits 
of liquid food by means of their dirty 
mouth parts. Maybe they have just 
come from the carcass of some ani- 
mal dead of tuberculosis or anthrax, 
or from filth in sewage containing 
the germs of typhoid or other viru- 
lent intestinal disease. They are all 
the same to the fly, and he leaves the 
filth and deadly germs as he brushes 
his bristly body and legs over any 


articles of food to which he may be 
attracted, 
From what has been said of the 


rapid increase of flies we can readily 
appreciate that their numbers must 
depend entirely on what we leave ac- 
cessible for them as breeding places 
near our houses. If we allow manure, 
sewage, dead animals, garbage, or the 
like to lie exposed we are simply in- 
viting them to grow and multiply. 


Controlling the Pest 


The fly nuisance ¢an be combated, 
and the screenine of houses as well 





Bacteria Left a Fly Walking Over a 
Plate 


as the use of sticky fly paper against 
the adult flies is useful and necessary, 
but we are working at the wrong end. 
The removal of the substances in 
which they breed is the most impor- 
tant step, and in places where this 
can be done, the flies rapidly decrease 
in numbers. Manure, when possille, 
should be kept covered until it can 
be treated with lime or other sub- 
stances to kill the maggots. Swill 
barrels and garbage receptacles should 
be provided with fiy-tight covers. 
In other words, their breeding places 
should be destroyed. In cities this 
can be done by the health authori- 
ties, but on farms or in small rural 
communities, it must depend on in- 
dividual care and co-operation on the 
part of neighboring families. 

Flies, as a rule, do not travel far, 
and if our immediate surroundings 
are kept free from suitable breeding 
places we have taken the first and 
most important step in limiting their 
numbers. Once removed, however, 
eternal vigilance is necessary to keep 
them ‘away, for we must recall that 


less than two weeks’ time may suffice 


their numbers to increase one 
This 


for 
hundredfold on suitable food. 


shows very plainly that it does not 
pay to take any chances with them, 
Bury or remove and treat at once 
with lime the substance in which 
they can breed, catch the remaining 
stragglers with sticky fly paper, and 
you will be surprised at the rapid 


decrease in the fly population about 
your dwelling. 

Naturally, however, much of the 
filth and germs which they © carry 
abeut, although repulsive in the high- 
est degree, is not directly harmful or 
productive ,of disease in human be- 
ings, since many of the. bacteria of 
putrefaction are not dangerous for 
the healthy »erson. 

The greatest menace to health lies 
in the possibility of their carrying 
the germs of typhoid or _ intestinal 
diseases, and the only way to posi- 
tively prevent this is never to allow 
matter known to contain them where 
flies can reach it. A commission ap- 
pointed to study the fly nuisance in 
New York city, after careful statisti- 
cal work by an expert, came to the 
conclusion that the relative preva- 
lence of typhoid. fever and other in- 
testinal diseases in various parts of 
that city was directly proportionate 
to the abundance of flies in these par- 
ticular localities, 

Is it strange, therefore, that the 
thinking person regards the housefly 
with horror and disgust? Such ab- 
horrence is justly borne of a knowl- 
edge of his filthy Labits, and of the 
hidden dangers that lurk in his germ- 
laden feet. 


Shakesperean | Hidden Names 





BY E. F. PETERS 
Names, both feminine and mascu- 
line, are hidden in these quotations 
from Shakespeare. In some of the 
lines several names can be found. To 
illustrate, in No 1 there are three 
names, one of them being Fila In 
all there are 32 names, all easy to 
find. Can you get them? 
1. “What's in a name? Tuaat which 
we call a rose 
By any other name would. smell 
as sweet.” 
2 “Our doubts are traitors and 
make us lose the good we 


oft might win.” 


3. “How use doth breed a habit in 
a man! 
4. “Evermore thanks, the exchequer 
of the poor. 
5. “A very valiant trencher-man.” 
6. “His nose was as sharp as a pen.” 
7. “Like one 
Who—made such a sinner of his 
memory, 
To credit his own lie.” 
8. “Full fathom five thy father lies: 


Of his bones are coral made.” 


9 “No more of that, Hal, an’ thou 

lovest me.” 

10. “I had as lief not be, as lve to be 

In awe of such a thing as I 
myself.” 

ll. “I had rather be a dog and bay 
the moon than such a Ro- 
man.” 

1... “The head is not more native to 
the heart.” 

13. “Seems, madam! Nay, it is; I 
know not se°ms.” 

14. “To sleep! Perchance, to dream: 
ay, there’s the rub.” 

15. One that was a woman, sir; but, 
rest her sou!, she’s dead.” 

16. “But man, proud man, 

Drest in a little brief authority.” 

17. “Whose words all ears took cap- 
tive.” 

18. “Let there be gali enough in thy 
ink; though thou write with 
a goose pen, no matter.” 

19. “Angels are bright still, though 
the brightest fell.’ 

20. “A countenante more in sorrow 
than in anger.’ 


—~e 





I am very much interested in the 
letters the two cousins write to each 
other. I can hardly wait until the 
next paper comes. In one of them I 
found a recipe for feather cake, and 
my first trial was a success. I am 


‘fifteen years old and do much of the 


cooking for a family of eight. My 
sister and I would like to join the D 
8 club.—([Bertha Fessenden. 15. 
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794 [48]. 
‘ROUND THE WORLD 


Strange Places and Faces Seen 
by a Farmers’ Wife : 





[Here is another ee gittapes of 
quaint Japan. Mrs er writing 
these letters Pa 7 Bg or our readers. 
Don’t miss next week’s.—The Editor.] 


Sdll in Japan 
Koper, JAPAN, MARcH 7, 1910. 


Dear home-land friends: The days 
go by so rapidly that I can scarcely 
believe that with you the bluebirds 
and robins will soon be singing and 
the crocuses and hyacinths will be in 
bloom. At Yokohama the plum trees 
were in flower, but we were too early 
for the cherry blossoms and beautiful 
wistaria, the pride of every Japan- 
ese. Just here let me say, that, as a 
rule, while the eye is charmed, there 
is no fragrance to the flower, neither 
do the birds have songs, the mocking- 
bird being a happy exception, 


Japanese Farming 


The farms between Yokohama and 
Tokio are largely devoted to wheat 
and rice, which were interesting be- 
cause so different from anything we 
have in our own land. In my last 
letter I hinted at the productiveness 
of the Japanese farms. To begin with 
every available spot is under or being 
brought undor cultivation. The land 
is terraced and plots of about twelve 
hundred square feet are closed in 
by stone wall about two feet high. 
The cold wheat, as a Jap calls it, 
meaning winter wheat, is in rows 
about twenty inches apart, and is as 
free from weeds as the most perfect- 
ly tended garden, the rows ~ being 
cultivated with a _ strange-looking 
short-handled, long-bladed ‘hoe. 

In case rice is to be grown, the 
upper terrace is flooded, and when 
thoroughly soaked, the water is let 
out onto the next level and so on un- 
til a drain takes it off and a similar 
process is carried on, on another se- 
ries. In many places these gardens 
are carried to the tops of mountains. 

The natives have a strange way of 
caring for their rice straw. It is 
formed into little skirts and hung 
one above another around the trees 
about the fields, giving them a fan- 
tastic appearance. 

The roofs of the small cement and 
frame houses are also in some dis- 
tricts made of riee straw, which is 
firmly laid on‘and neatly shaved, 
efter which a number of bamboo 
10ds are bound together for a ridge- 
pole. 


Shrines and Temples . 

Nestled among the hills, covered 
with the queer-shaped trees, such as 
one sees pictured on Japanese fans, in 
unexpected places, there may be seen 
shrines, before which are the ever- 
present torii, made with a post on 
either side and joined at the top by 
two boards or beams, which are 
straight or curved at the ends, the 
former signifying a shinto shrine, the 
latter a Buddhist. A slight curve de- 
notes a mixture of the two religions. 

These, together with the stone lan- 
terns, lend a picturesqueness to the 
natural beauty of the landscape which 
seems to be perfectly characteristic 
of the country. 

Temples abound, but few objects 
of worship held any degree of in- 
terest for the tourist compared with 
that of Dai Butsu at Kamakura. On 
each side of the entrance to this 
great image is a hideous god stand- 
ing about nine feet high, with the 
ugliest face imaginable, who_is sup- 
posed to scare evil spirits fNway in 
answer to the prayers of the devotees 
of Buddha. 

A petition is written on paper, torn 
up and chewed, made _ schoolboy 
fashion into balls and hurled at the 
gods. If they stick the request is 
heard and will be granted; on the 
contrary, should they drop off, the 
worshipper is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. These spitballs have been 
styled masticated prayers. 


The Great Buddha 

Having safely passed these guar- 
dian angels, we come into the pres- 
ence of the great Buddha. A feeling 
of admiration akin to reverence in- 
spires one as he looks upon the 
peaceful, restful countenance. 

Entirely free from sensualism 
every feature oblivious to the dusy 
world denotes serene contemplation. 
The image represents Buddha in a 
sitting position about fifty-seven feet 
high. Hills and foliage are on either 
side at a short distance, while the 
beautiful outlines are clearly cut 
against the blue sky background, As 





if eager to shade from sun and storm 
an artistic pine gracefully leans to- 
ward it. 

As one gazes, the attraction grows, 
and with a feeling of regret, you 
leave it very much as one leaves the 
presence of royalty, with your face 
still toward it. 

Kamakura is beautifully situated, 
but the dirty little homes with shop 
front would not have added to the 
interest of the place had it not been 
for the animated, bri ‘ht-faced in- 
habitants who did everything in their 
power to express their appreciation 
of our visit to their town. ~- Crowds 
had congregated at the depot and 
not least were the dear little babies, 
who from their numbers would have 
rejoiced even .he heart of a Roose- 
velt, since it seemed as if every wom- 
an, boy and girl carried one on the 
back, and often the father held one 
in his arms, until you came to think 
of the stork as the busiest, if not the 
happiest, as the Japanese believe, of 
all birds. 

Upon our departure, over and over 
again the strains of Auld Lang Syne 
were_ played, interspersed with other 
of our home-land airs. 

Here, tonight, the deck is a huge 
bazaar, as at every city where our 
boat puts into port, the natives come 
on board with their wares eager to 
sell from most beautifully embroid- 
ered silk gowns, kimonos, mandarin 
coats, down to little gods of silver, 
ivory or brass. It was reported that 
at Yokohama alone, goods to the 
amount of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars were purchased by passengers. I 
believe this to be an exaggeration, 


‘but be that as it may, you hear right 


and left, 

“How much?” 

“Twenty yen,” 

“That's too much.” 

“What you give, lady?’ 

This trafficking is not confined to 
the weaker sex, but you hear gentle- 
men bargaining for necklaces, canes, 
bedspreads, dresses, Japanese shoes 
and so forth, with as much zeal as if 


they had been merchants their entire | 
life.. In fact, the whole business is as | 


amusing as a country fair. 
Tomorrow we leave Kobe for Na- 


gasaki, from which port I will write 
you again. Until then with best 
wishes, 

Your sister countrywoman, 


Hattie D. Tupper. 


~ 


XV-—-Phloxes and Roses 


BY GLADYS HYATT SINCLAIR 








flowers, for every purpose, is 

the hardy phlox. Hybridizers 
have produced for us every dainty 
shade and combination from purest 
snow through rose color to fiery red. 
If you plant early and late varieties, 
and break the stalks as the blossoms 
fade, you will have phlox blossoms 
from early July till October. 


T HE®* most important of July’s 


They are not easily grown from 
seed, but the new kinds cost but 
fifteen cents a root; and, as they 


should be divided every three years, 
a few roots will .oon make a fine show. 
Do not neglect to divide and enrich 
your phlox plants just because you 
have seen them live and give scatter- 
ing bloom for years with no. care. 
“The best” is our motto, and no plant 
will more generously repay intelligent 
feeding and care than the phlox. They 
should be set twelve to. eighteen 
inches apart in the sunshine. 

Yucca is July’s pet, shaking out a 
great stalk of creamy bells above her 
palmlike leaves. Yueca stands every- 
thing but continual flood, and no plant 
is more decorative in or out of bloom. 
Set it where you will get the full bene- 


fit of its two-foot spikey, evergreen 
leaves. 
Here are three background plants 


for your seed list. Bocconia cordata, 
or plume poppy, heads the list, and is 


The Deaf 
Can Hear 
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pleasant work 
than hire a wash 
woman for a wholeday. 

One hour of light, 
easy work, that is all 
that the biggest wash- 
Style can be had in ing means to the 
inexpensive cotton dress- 


woman who 
goods choosing the 
right materials. oO. K. Ww AS 
Seen qgithesere te ou that the. K. Roller Gear. 


Rotary Washer is the easiest to operate; 
that it cleans the clothes quick est; is easiest on 
the cl: most delicate 


are Pt priced cal- 
icoes with beautiful and 
artistic designs that make 
dresses surprisingly dain- 
ty and up-to-date. 
Well-woven cloth. 
Colors that will not fade. 
Standard for over 65 
years. 
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STARTLES=COUNTRY 


Marvelous Invention!  Revolutionizes Wash Day! 
New Ideas! New Principles! Amazing Results! 
STARTLING, BUT TRUE! THERE’S NO MORE WASH DAY! 
NOT A WASHING2MACHINE 


New Method of Cleaning Clothes, Cleans Family Wash in 30 to 50 Minutes, 
No Labor. No Rubbing. No Motors, Wo Chemicals, 


WOMAN’S HARDEST WORK MADE EASY. 
fF NOT SATISFACTORY 


You decide afte 


MONEY BAC 
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It grows five to seven 


a grand plant. 
feet high, with poppy-green leaves. Its 
panicles. of creamy white bloom are 
beautiful decorations for garden or 
louse through July and August. I do 


not see why Bocconia is not better 
known. It is very hardy and grows 
easily from seed. The plants grow to 
monstrous -size, and should stand at 
least four feet apart, 

Poltonia’s flowers are’ daisylike, too, 
and given even more generously than 
those of giant daisy. Asteroides is 
white and the best sort. Latisquama 
is a lavender-pink. Boltonia is a na- 
tive American, and has the American 
spirit of “hustle.” It never knows 
when it has bloomed enough, and only 
Jack Frost can check its pretty indus- 
try. In rich ground Boltonia will 
grow five feet high and three across. 
The stems are more siender than 
those of the giant daisy, so the cut 
flowers are more graceful. When a 
good supply of these two is secured 
you may strike cosmos from your list 
of annuals, as either of the perennials 
will fill its place with far less trouble. 


Rose Cuttings 

Perhaps you covet, after the man- 
ner of flower lovers, certain choice 
roses now rioting in the yard of 
friend or neighbor. If roots of the 
desired ones will not be obtainable 
this fall get slips—cuttings—and get 
them now. The stem left when a rose 
has withered is a slip. They should 
be six inches long, if possible. Strip 
off part of the leaves and set them 
into the seed bed under a fruit can. 
Work the can into the ground two 
inches and-pack the dirt snugly about 
it. Three or four cuttings can go 
under one can. The old leaves will 
turn brown and fall, but through the 
glass, which should not be lifted often, 
you can watch the tiny new leaves 
grow, 

All kinds of the old hardy roses, 
from mosses to climbers, will root un- 
der this process, and so will hybrid 
perpetuals. Leave the young roses 
covered all winter, throwing manure 
around the cans in November. In 
spring transplant your roses where 
they are to remain, [I have grown 
cuttings of hone~suckle and clematis 
vines in the sme way. 

The Garden Gir!s who have no wind- 


mills to pump water are, perhaps, 
puckering their pretty brows as the 
hot days come and dry weather 


threatens. Don’t worry, girls. Work 
instead. 

Surface cultivation must take the 
place of water. Surface cultivation 
means keeping the ground all around 


your plants mulched with an _ inch 
layer of loose dirt, soe that. the 
moisture in the ground may not es- 


cape, Every bed should be dug over 
once a week. A little rake, such as 
comes in toy garden sets, I find the 
best among young plants. 

{To Be Continued.] 


“Secret Place” Letters 


Eloise Has a Disappointment 
JuNE 3, 1910. 





Dear Alice: 

Well, I expect you will never speak 
to me again when I tell you. At first 
when father told me I thought. I 
should never get over it. I guess I 
was just as mad as ever you were 
about Aunt Madeline. I cried and 
cried and cried! It does make you 
50 provoked when you have your 
plans all made for a vacation to have 
some grown-up person just genk 
everything out of your hands and 
twist things all up for you. And you 
can’t say a word! Because just as sure 
as you do they'll talk to you so kind 
of gentle and try to make you see that 
their way is best. And you just have 
to agree, because it isn’t polite to con- 
tradict your father and mother, even 
if it most chokes you to say you see 
it their way. 

It seems that I can’t come to the 
farm this summer! Father says it 
would hardly be right to Aunt Mad- 
eline to have me there when she has 
so much to do, and has been there 
so short a time. Just as though we 
were not planning to do almost every- 
thing! I’ve been thinking every day 
for months what a lovely time we could 
have and be helping all at once. And 
now it’s all spoiled. Doesn't it make 
you ache to hear people say that chil- 
dren don’t know what trouble is? I 
know one thing, when I grow up I’m 
not going to forget that I was little 
once, and that I did have troubles. 
Well, it isn’t any use to say any more 
about it. I shan’t see you this year, 
and we'll have to make the best of 
it. Please don’t blame me. 

We tried your way of canning ber- 





IN DOORS AND OUT 


ries, and Miss Bailey said it was a 
very good way for strawberries, as it 
is very hard to preserve the red color. 
We had a whole lesson on canning 
and air-tight sealing, which was very 
interesting. Our teacher said that the 
first method of preserving fruit was 
the oldjway.of using a pound of sugar 
to a pound of fruit, covering the 
glasses carefully to keep wut dust. At 
that time not very much was known 
about bacteria. Later the process of 
air-tight sealing was discovered, and 
found satisfactory, and now there are 
several different makes of glass pre- 
serving jars which are satisfactory, 
and enable the housekeeper to pre- 
serve fruit with a small amount of 
sugar, and in ome cases not any at all. 

She explained to us about the proc- 
ess, and I learned so much that I had 
always wondered about!.she said we 
might just as well learn all the gen- 
eral rules for canning now while ve 
were on strawberries and pineapples, 
and refer to them and to this lesson 
as the various fruits come along. 

In the first place, jars, covers and 
rubbers must be perfectly clean and 
whole; no cracks or nicks in the glass, 
and no old, lifeless rubbers. Aliways 
have new rubbers every year. Those 
that have been used are never fit to 
use again, and those that have been 
kept over are apt to have become 
brittle and have iost their elasticity. 
The jars with rubbers adjusted should 
be dipped carefully in boiling « hot 
water just before the frnit is put into 
them. Have the water in a dishpan 
and slip the jars in sidewise, so the 
inside and outside will be expanded 
evenly by the heat, thus avoiding 
breakage. Never pour boiling water 
over the jars. Dipping the jars in the 
hot water serves two purposes—de- 
stroys any bacteria that may be pres- 
ent, and heats the glass so that the 
hot fruit will ..ot produce the sudden 
— that cracks or breaks the 

rs. 

The fruit should be transferred from 
the preserving kettle to the jars boil- 
ing hot, the jars filled to overflowing 
and sealed immediately. The covers, 
of course, should be scalded before 
they are used. I couildn’t help won- 
dering what made the covers stay, on 
a certain kind of jars that you take 
the clamps frem as soon as they are 
cold, and so I asked Miss Bailey. Well, 
it was almost as interesting as yeast! 
She said: “When you go to high school 
you will learn very many interesting 
facts about a certain subject called 
physics, as I have told you before. You 
remember when we studied baking 
powder I told you that the heat of 
the oven expanded the carbon dioxide. 
Now heat expands very many other 
substances also, aside from gases. 
Liquids, solids, like metals, etc, are 
expanded when heated very hot. We 
boil our fruit and sugar, sometimes to 
make the fruit more tender and di- 
gestible, always to destroy germs it 
contains and also to expand it. When 
,e fill our jars to overflowing with 
this hot, expanded substance, and with 
a fork or spoon carefully let out any 
air bubbles that we may see, what 
does our jar contain, Eloise?” 

“Why, just the hot fruit and syrup,” 
I answered, wondering what was 
coming next. 

“Very good,” replied Miss Bailey. 
“Nothing else, not even any air. When 
the fruit is cold, what about the jar, is 
it fuH?” 

I ran over to the fruit closet and 
brought out our berries that we had 
canned the last lesson. Sure enough, 
there was quite a little space between 
the fruit and the top of the jar: 

“How did the air get in,” asked 
Callie Blake. “Are not our cans sup- 
posed to be tight?” 

“That is just the question I wanted,” 
laughed our teacher. “They are tight; 
there is still nothing in them but the 
fruit. That space contains nothing, 
not even air, and is called in physics 
a vacuum. Now in physics you will 
learn that the air that surrounds an 
object pushes upon it on all sides with 
a certain amount of weight, about 
fourteen pounds to the square inch. 
You place the cover on an empty jar, 
clamp it and let it stand twenty-four 
hours, remove the clamp, and you can 
lift the cover with ease. Why? Be- 
cause the jar is not empty at all, but 
full of air, which is pushing up on 
the cover just as hard as the outside 
air is pushing down upon it. This is 
called atmospheric pressure, and so 
long as it is even on all sides you can- 
not have a tight jar. Can anyone see 
what happens when the hot fruit cools, 
contracts and leaves a vacuum?” 

And I said, scared most to pieces, 
for I couldn't believe it was right it 
was so simple: “Why, yes, there is no 
air in the jar to push up, so the air 





on top of it is pushing down on the 
cover fourteen pounds to the square 
inch! Just like a heavy weight.” 

“Quite right, Eloise,” said Miss 
Bailey, “and we need the clamp at 
be sure that no little bubbles 
ean creep in laden with germs before 
the vacuum is formed.” 


Preparing Fruit 


To prepare fruit for canning, reject 
any imperfect fruit and be sure that 
it is perfectly clean. It may be cooked 
in a preserving kettle as you did the 
berries, or the whole fruit may be put 
in cans covered with light syrup and 
placed in a boiler of warm water, 
which is brought gradually to the 
boiling point and the fruit steamed 
until tender. Place cover on jars, but 
do not seal the fruit until it is re- 
moved from the boiler if you do it this 
way. Have ready some boiling syrup 
with which to fill up the jars. Syrup 
sheuld be in proportions of one cup 
sugar to two cups water to one quart 
of fruit. Large fruits, like peaches 
and plums, should be preserved by the 
latter process to keep them from be- 
coming mashed and unsightly. To test 
for air-tightness, turn jars down when 
cold. If any juice escapes scald the 
fruit again, using more syrup, and try 
a different jar. 

No time for any recipes this time. 
Do write and tell me you are not 
vexed with me for not coming. I 
could cry when I think of our dear 
Secret Place. 

Lovingly. 
Ez 


loise. 


{Aren’t you sorry for Alice and 
Eloise? Watch for what Alice has to 
say next week.—The Bditor.] 


Mending Glassware — Dissolve 4% 
tablespoonful of isinglass in a smail 
quantity of alcohol and water. Spread 
while warm on the broken parts, press 
together and tie to hold the pieces 
together. Let it remain a short time 
te harden.—[G. J. Partelow. 
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36 inches wide 


10 CENTS 


A YARD 


Like spring flowers, exce, | that they 
are beautiful the whole year round. 
Serviceable too—for House Gowns, 
Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, Shirts, 


etc. 


Every yood shop has them. 


Write to us for samples 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
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SHADE 0 
ROLLERS 
Wood of tin rollers. Timpooved”® 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 


signature on genuine: 


haath bhern 








The Right Way to 
- Buy. Soda Crackers 


—and the simplest way. Ask for 
them by name—and the goodness 
will take care of itself. 


Uneeda 


Biscuit 


Then, no more broken, soggy, stale or 
exposed soda crackers. Uneeda Biscuit come 
in individual packages that hold just enough 


for each soda cracker occasion. 


you buy them. 


Buy 





Fresh when 


Whole when you open the 


package. Crisp as you eat them. 

A number of five cent packages of 
Uneeda Biscuit is a wiser purchase than a 
quantity of ordinary soda crackers in wooden 


box or paper bag. 


Never sold in bulk. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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‘ Don’t Get Me Confused ~ se 
with Retail Dealers or ata Seving 









N\ . 2 
General Catalog Housse SO , iy, 
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AM a manufacturer of vehicles. With my big volume , Asaad 
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of business I can sell the dealer at lower prices than he - - 5 . 
could buy from any other manufacturer—but I don’t ae | ee Fra, 
do business through the dealer. y. E\ 
Va BY 
what does it mean to you?—$26.50 out your own a / way V2. i en 
Iamamanu- pocket. Sen > cee) YY} — SN eee 3 
facturer. I make That $26.50 I'll save you. Se r NS Ke 
every vehicle I sell Ifyou love the dealer—or he happens to be your we, i\\S><7 TT L7 \\> AK] 
and sell every vehicle brother-in-law—you may want him to have that extra 7 / . fj 
I make direct to user. profit—but I want people to know that I can save them NX? i VY 
my 1910 Split Hickory And don’t get the idea that because the general ‘‘Cat’’ : ae / 
Book to Your Home. It’s house sells by mail that it saves you money on vehicles. 
Free. Shows 125 Styles. They don’t manufacture vehicles. They must add 
buggy I send isn’t right in every way; if 1 haven’t saved 
extra profit— 
H. C. Phelps P your money. Can you afford to deliberately pass up this— 
Buy Your Buggy Direct 25 % Guaranteed Saviae 35 MePay Post- 
From the Manufacturer age on My Big 1910 to Your Home 


You may hear a lot of this home-patronage talk—but 
Let me pay postage on that amount of money if they want to save it. a, 
All at Factory Prices. rofit to the maker’s price, Don’t anybody an 
P P pay you at least 25%, send it back and I’ll return every cent of 
My factory is the largest in Send Postal Today for my Big, Free Book, the finest 












America making vehicles and vehicle portfolio and catalog ever issued. Get my 1910 
laarness exclusively. I make ces first and see my 125 styles of quality Split Hickories. 
every vehicle I sell and sell every t costs only a penny to kmew. You can always buy from 
| vehicle I make direct to the — the other fellow if you choose. 
aoe users. ‘That’s why I’llsave you I’ve been in this business eleven years. I’ve saved 






from 25% to 40% on any style of millions for vehicle buyers and can prove it. I have 
buggy, carriage or road wagon 200,000 customers. I'll refer you to some mear you. 
you want ake your road Write for book by next mail. 

tests and your comparisons H. C. Phelps, President 

in quality and price. Ifthe — The Ohie Carriage Mfg. Co, Station 4, Columbus, Ohio 

















Sears Model “L’’ 














OU can havé ahy Sta- 
aa Y Rite Farm Enginte 






BION a WD ss), e251 P; Portable, Semb 
e HH Portable or Stationary—-on 
Automobiles | f° 2:84 
Free Trial 
We build them We guarantee them a Wo aioney in advance. Wo Bdge a4 
We sell them to you direct from our factory 4 pgp epee ~ pert : the ower. Best ewylt + 
out in any way you 


If you, don’t find the ‘Sta-Rite the simplest, 
strongest, smoothest-running sig you ever saw 
beter tn.every wey then any. 06s. SSGCS be 
of its size, selling at any price — back ; ‘ 
to us and we'll pay the freight both ways. power that never goes wrong — and wever PE 





Real Inside Prices : 


UR new Automobile Catalog quotes THE ONLY = al Pegi party Peg rpm ee 

REAL INSIDE PRICES ON AUTOMOBILES. a8 Gclow’ is shown our Hand Portable 15; H. P.—the handiest rig éver built aa 
7 In this catalog we show automobiles for $370.00 || WH ox puimring wat, running: ecam sevaraton is Easy eet Say M4 
and up, six different models, all built by us in our own 4 oes outfit and the other mopey-makers and timo-savers é a 
automobile factory. When you buy a SEARS you get it m mack Mess STA-RITE 
direct from our big Chicago factory at the factory price. GE Reine Winsonsin a 

With our new Automobile Catalog we will send you 

our Booklet of Testimonials showing pictures of custom- 
ers using Sears cars in every part of the United States, 
with letters from them telling their experiences. 


if you are interested in an automobile of any kind, write today 
for our Sears Automobile Catalog No. 66A41 


Sears, Roebuck & Co, Chicago 









































